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O understand the significance of the “rebellion” 

in Dublin it is necessary to realise that the 
“rebels” are probably completely satisfied 

with what they achieved. Quite possibly they did not 
even expect to achieve so much. The maddest thing 
about the whole mad business is that its organisers must 
have thoroughly understood its madness. They knew 
their own numbers; they knew that the great mass 
of the Irish people would be against them; they knew 
that there was scarcely a constituency in Ireland where 
their sympathisers could even put up a fight against a 
Redmondite candidate; they knew that Nationalist 
rifles would in all probability be turned against them ; 
they knew that they would jeopardise Home Rule ; 
and, finally, they knew that the moment was the least 
propitious that could have been chosen for a rebellion, 
since the Government not only had plenty of troops 
easily available, but could employ them without the 
slightest fear of political embarrassment from any 
quarter. One would be almost driven to regard the affair 
as avast practical joke, were it not for the quite serious 
loss of life involved. But lives are cheap nowadays, 
and always a little cheaper in Ireland than elsewhere. 
No doubt the motives were mixed. Probably some 
of the rebels did think it would be a fine joke to seize 
the Post Office—the very thing Sir Edward Carson was 
going to do as the first step in his rebellion at Belfast. 
Others, including the remnants of Mr. Larkin’s followers, 
may be regarded as “ rebels’ by conviction, men who 
believe in breaking the peace for its own sake, to keep 
the tradition of rebellion alive. Yet others—and these 
perhaps were the real organisers of the plot—were 





probably chiefly moved by a desire to dish the Red- 


mondites. 
a a of 


In discussing in these columns, a month ago, the 
dangerous situation created by the existence of the anti- 
Redmondite Volunteers, our Irish correspondent pointed 
out that the origin of the whole difficulty “ may be 
traced back to the day when the late Government 
decided to allow Ulster Unionists to arm and drill with 
a view to resisting the operation of the Home Rule 
Act.” It needed no great acumen to foresee that once 
the various Irish parties were armed there would be 
fighting. The combination of violent political feeling 
with characteristic political irresponsibility made that 
quite inevitable. The seed of the harvest which we 
have been reaping this week was sown by Sir Edward 
Carson, but it was watered by the late Liberal Govern- 
ment. Having winked at what was being done in 
Belfast, the Irish Executive was obliged to wink at 
similar proceedings elsewhere ; so that a kind of armed 
truce eventually came into being which the authorities 
could not break without incurring the charge of being 
the aggressors. For weeks past the situation in Dublin 
itself has been almost farcical. The police, though 
anxious—with excellent reason as it now appears— 
to raid Liberty Hall, the headquagters of the rebellion, 
have been prevented from doing so by the fact that 
it was guarded by armed sentries day and night. 

* * * 


In point of fact, the charge of official provocation 
was made in advance some weeks ago when the Sinn 
Feiners circulated a statement, supported by alleged 
documentary evidence, to the effect that “ Dublin 
Castle’ intended to provoke a collision in order to 
obtain an excuse for suppressing the anti-Redmondite 
Volunteers. In the light of the revelations of the Royal 
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Commission which inquired into the Howth gun- 
running episode in July, 1914, there is a good deal of 
plausibility in the suggestion. On that occasion, it 
will be remembered, a fatal collision between the Volun- 
teers and the Military was deliberately provoked by a 
Dublin Castle official, acting against the wishes of his 
superiors. What more likely, it was argued, than that 
the same thing should happen again, especially as the 
said official, although obliged to resign, had since 
(so it was alleged) been rewarded with a new Government 
post. The good, kind, Liberal Mr. Birrell, of course, 
would deeply disapprove of the use of agents provoca- 
teurs, but then he would probably know nothing about 
it; he has never taken much interest in the doings of 
his subordinates away in Dublin; one gathers, indeed, 
that for some years past the whole subject of Ireland 
has rather bored him. So Liberty Hall decided to 
steal a march on Dublin Castle, and chose its own 
moment for raising the curtain on its new and thrilling 
drama—*“ The Irish Rebellion of 1916.” 


* *” * 


The Sinn Fein rebels have one point in common with 
the Unionists of Dublin Castle and Belfast: they do 
not want the Home Rule Act to come into operation. 
They are separatists and they recognise their greatest 
enemy not in Sir Edward Carson or Mr. Balfour, but in 
Mr. Redmond—just as the South African rebels feared 
not Sir Thomas Smartt but General Botha. They know 
that Home Rule on Redmondite lines means the per- 
manent incorporation of Ireland in the British Empire, 
and that once there is an Irish Parliament sitting in 
Dublin the extremer forms of Nationalist propaganda 
will die of inanition or, failing that, will be suppressed 
under circumstances which will preclude an appeal to 
general Irish feeling against the “tyrannical English 
Government.”” The blow they struck on Monday had 
thus the double purpose of strengthening the hands of 
the English Unionists and at the same time discrediting 
Mr. Redmond by making him a consenting party— 
before Home Rule is in force—to the persecution of 
“ Trish patriots.”” Mr. Redmond’s position is admittedly 
made very difficult, but there is no real doubt as to his 
continued authority throughout Nationalist Ireland 
(vide all recent bye-elections) and the Government will, 
doubtless, perceive the wisdom of acting so as to main- 
tain that authority as fully as possible. The British 
Government cannot be expected to go as far as the 
South African Government did last v-ar in its leniency 
to De Wet and his followers, but it will, we trust, do all 
it can to avoid conferring the martyr’s crown upon 
the ringleaders of this non-popular revolt. 

* * * 


The same remark applies with perhaps even greater 
force to the case of Sir Roger Casement. Sir Roger 
Casement is a strikingly romantic and in many ways a 
noble figure. His wits may in a measure be deficient, 
but his patriotism, his courage, his high personal 
character, and his disinterested devotion to what he 
conceives to be his duty are quite beyond question. 
He is just of the stuff of which saints and their legends 
are made. If he were to be executed as a traitor, as 
the stern Mr. Pemberton Billing demands, nothing 





could prevent his being canonised as one of Ireland’s 
patriot martyrs. For the moment, the ludicrous 
melodrama of the landing on the West Coast might 
keep his name out of the Calendar, but the laughter 
can only last whilst he lives. Alive he is a harmless 
Don Quixote, who, on the whole (e.g., by the convincing 
failure of his efforts to raise an Irish regiment for service 
in the German army), has probably done the British 
cause more good than harm. Dead he would be a saint 
and a new Irish grievance, worth, perhaps, thousands 
of recruits to Sinn Fein. There is no doubt at all that he 
has been guilty of high treason and deserves to be led 
to the block on Tower Hill; but there is no longer a 
block there, still less a capable headsman, and a bullet 
is altogether too modern and prosaic an instrument 
for the expiation of such crimes as his. The dilemma 
seems insuperable. His friends, we are not surprised 
to learn, have raised doubts as to his mental condition. 
They suggest, apparently, not that he is “ certifiable,” 
but that he has never quite recovered his balance 
since the awful experiences which he went through 
on the Putumayo in the service of the British Govern- 
ment and of humanity. 
* %* a 


The decision of the Government with regard to re- 
cruiting will no doubt—notwithstanding the temporary 
eclipse of Mr. Long’s Bill—be accepted by the House of 
Commons and by the country. It is, of course, a 
decision to adopt universal compulsion for all men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-one. Nominally 
there is a condition which, if it were fulfilled, would avert 
the necessity of applying compulsion to the unattested 
married men. Actually, since it is utterly impossible 
to obtain the required 200,000 fresh married recruits 
by either voluntary or compulsory methods, the con- 
dition may be ignored. Every Member of the Govern- 
ment knew, of course, when the “ compromise” was 
arrived at, that the condition was incapable of fulfilment, 
and that the decision was, in fact, not a compromise at 
all, but a complete acceptance of all the demands of the 
compulsionists. As for the Prime Minister’s pledge, it 
has simply gone by the board, with, however, the tacit 
consent of those to whom it was particularly addressed. 
That consent was obtained on the ground that the 
sacrifice must be made in order to preserve the Coalition 
Government. For our part, deeply as we dislike the 
bargain, we are bound to say that if there was no third 
solution of the dilemma, then we think the Labour 
Members of the Government were right to give way. 
Mr. Lloyd George has got what he asked for, but not 
what he wanted ; and it is permissible to hope that the 
country has now heard almost the last of this miserable 


controversy. 
* * * 


We trust, however, that the salient facts of the recent 
crisis will not be too soon forgotten. The cabal against 
the Government has not been destroyed, it has only been 
deprived of one of its weapons. The main conditions 
for the provocation of another crisis—after a decent 
interval—still exist. Sir Edward Carson, who is de- 
termined, it is said, to have a Unionist Government in 
power at the end of the war, and whose friends have 
been freely predicting during the past two or three 
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weeks that he would have the Coalition out this time, 
is still at the head of a considerable body of Members 
who, if they do not all share his particular motives, can 
be relied upon to support his view on most issues. And 
inside the Government there is still a Minister who is 
in close touch with Sir Edward Carson, and yet who, 
because he is a Liberal, has it always in his power to 
make the position of the Unionist Members of the 
Cabinet almost impossible by forcing any issue upon 
which there is a marked difference of opinion between 
the Unionist ginger group and the Government. The 
recruiting question having been disposed of, we cannot 
guess what will be the next subject upon which these 
strange allies will unite, but neither can we have much 
doubt that they will discover something during the next 
two or three months, or at all events before the date on 
which the next Bill prolonging the life of the present 
Parliament will be due to reach the House of Lords. 
If it were a matter merely of recrimination we should 
not have referred again to the tactics which precipitated 
last week’s crisis; but as those tactics will almost 
inevitably be repeated, it is important that they should 
be clearly understood and kept in mind. If the public 
were as familiar with them as the politicians are, the y 
could never be employed. 
* a * 


The German Government’s reply to President Wilson's 
ultimatum is still unsent, perhaps undecided upon, but 
there are indications that it will not be defiant. The 
only alternative, of course, to defiance is a practically 
complete and immediate abandonment of the whole 
submarine campaign against merchant shipping; but 
unlikely as this might have seemed a fortnight ago, it 
is difficult to place any other interpretation upon the 
obviously inspired articles which have been appearing 
in the German Press urging the public to remember that 
in a life and death struggle pride must, if necessary, be 
sacrificed for the sake of concrete advantages. Every- 
thing the German Government has done lately has 
apparently been designed mainly for its moral effect 
upon the Allies with a view to discouraging them into 
the early peace which is Germany’s only hope. If 
this is a correct interpretation of Dr. Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s policy, it is easy to understand why American 
intervention should appear to him as the disaster of 
disasters. 

* * * 

The Zeppelins have invariably visited us during the 
week before the new moon provided the weather con- 
ditions were tolerable, and this week they have been 
almost ideal—very little wind and less fog. At the 
time of writing there have already been three raids, all 
of which have been beaten off by gunfire. About two 
hundred bombs have been dropped, causing, however, 
practically no material damage and only one casualty. 
Without optimistically anticipating the future, we can 
safely say that these facts, taken in conjunction with 
the failure of all attempts to reach London during the 
last Zeppelin week, a month ago, are exceedingly 
satisfactory. To judge by last year, the shorter nights 
of the next three months will bring us an even more 
complete immunity. As an example of the extra- 





ordinary illusions which are cherished in the enemy 
countries on this subject, it is worth noting that the 
other day the Neue Freie Presse, the most important 
daily paper in Austria, solemnly attributed the inactivity 
of the British Army in France during the Verdun fighting 
to the damage done by Zeppelins in England ! 

* * * 

Not the least virtue of the new British Note in reply 
to the United States is that it is excellently written. 
Style in business documents seems sometimes a vain 
gaud, or even a ground for suspicion ; but in an argument 
between two great nations on weighty points of inter- 
national law the hill of reconciliation and agreement is 
half climbed when a case has been stated in terms of 
such clarity, courtesy, and dignity, as it is here. The 
longest part of the Note deals with the American com- 
plaint that in order to frustrate neutral goods from 
reaching enemy countries we have employed methods 
of obtaining and using evidence not employed in the 
past. On various points special light is thrown—e.g., 
the need for taking modern ships into harbour for search 
is powerfully illuminated by Sir John Jellicoe, and the 
‘““ecommon stock’’ theory of imports into neutral 
countries is made to look very ridiculous in view of 
the actual character of the imports sought to be effected 
into Scandinavia. But the general principle through- 
out is that “‘ new devices for despatching goods to the 
enemy must be met by new methods of applying the 
fundamental and acknowledged principle of the right 
to intercept such trade”; and provided that the 
innovators pay scrupulous respect (as the Allies have 
done) to the laws of humanity and the tradition of the 
civilised world, we do not see how neutrals can be 
vitally concerned to complain of this. 

* * * 


The American objections to the validity of our 
Order in Council of March 11, 1915, are more difficult to 
deal with, since there is more justification here for rigid 
insistence on technicalities. The British Note makes 
the best of its case on the facts, but without fully 
meeting the objections inlaw. In particular the difficult 
question of retaliation—at neutrals’ expense—is some- 
what slightly handled. For our part we have always 
thought the principle of retaliation a weak reed for 
these purposes, and wished it had been less leaned on. 
On the other hand, Sir Edward Grey has met with great 
force and skill the United States’ claim to ignore our 
Prize Courts and seek compensation in each instance 
through the diplomatic channel. Here he fairly turns 
the legal tables on Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lansing, showing 
that a number of obscure British cases, to which they 
appealed in support of their contention, prove in fact 
quite a contrary proposition. The threat to boycott 
our Prize Courts and make diplomatic complaints instead, 
was the least satisfactory feature in Mr. Wilson's last 
Note. The practical value of Prize Courts is that they are 
a great antidote to international friction, and any wilful 
abandonment of resort to them can only be regarded as 
putting sand in the international wheels. With the 
very strong case now presented to him on this point, 
we hope that Mr. Wilson may see his way to give up 
any such intention. 
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THE NEW PRESS LAW 


HE Government have gone a step further in 
their dealings with the Press, by taking 
advantage of the need for a regulation safe- 

guarding the Secret Session in order to tag on to it 
clauses prescribing secrecy about a number of other 
things. These clauses are loosely and drastically 
worded, No one may in print or in a public speech 
report, or purport to describe, or even “ refer to,” the 
proceedings at any meeting of the Cabinet; nor may 
he (without lawful authority) “ publish the contents 
of any confidential document belonging to, or any con- 
fidential information obtained from, any Government 
department or any pefson in the service of His Majesty.” 
** Printing” includes for these purposes any mechanical 
mode of reproduction. 

If we look at this on the surface, as an intelligent 
visitor from another world might, what shall we find 
to grumble at? Cabinet meetings are held under an 
oath of secrecy. Ministers taking part in them are 
formally pledged not to divulge a syllable of their 
proceedings. What hardship, then, is there in for- 
bidding newspapers from printing what the only persons 
who can tell them have sworn not to communicate ? 
So, too, “‘ confidential ’’ documents and “ confidential ”’ 
information are, one might suppose—confidential. That 
is to say, the persons in the service of His Majesty, to 
whose hands or ears they come, are bound not to 
divulge them to anybody without lawful authority, and 
least of all to that dangerous tribe of busybodies whose 
eoncern it is to dish up to the public in hot print what- 
ever they can make news of. Where is the hardship 
in forbidding journalists to print information which 
they can only get ex hypothesi from people already 
forbidden to give it? 

The answer is that this reasoning, however congenial 
it would have been to Voltaire’s Candide, ignores the 
facts of life, as it is, or has been, actually lived. Cabinet 
Ministers have not really been in the habit of considering 
themselves tongue-tied. On the contrary, they have 
permitted themselves a growing and from some points of 
view a justifiable latitude—growing with the growth of 
the Cabinet’s own power. The more that body ap- 
proaches to a dictatorship, the less it is possible for it 
(at least in peace-time) to be a secret dictatorship. The 
less discussions in the House of Commons seem to 
matter, the more the public curiosity is directed to 
those carried on round the table in Downing Street. 
And when curiosity is served by a machinery of com- 
mercial enterprise as highly organised and unscrupu- 
lously efficient as the modern British Press, it is almost 
physically impossible to prevent it from being gratified. 
Not but what the ambition and adroitness of some 
Ministers have hastened the process. One might almost 
find a definite stage in it marked by the Navy dis- 
cussions of 1909. Mr. Lloyd George, then a Little 
Navyite, was fighting to prevent Mr. McKenna, then 
First Sea Lord, from getting his colleagues’ consent to 
the laying down of those very ships by which (as events 
turned out) our sea-power was actually secured when 
the war began. The full information which newspapers 
then in sympathy with Mr. Lloyd George enjoyed 


regarding the progress of the discussions from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s point of view, was much com- 
mented on at the time; and a similar phenomenon 
might be noticed in the course of most other 
controversies in which that Minister has been pro- 
minent. 

The question, as it affects confidential information 
generally, is somewhat different from the question of 
the Cabinet. In war-time the need for secrecy in the 
Civil Service, as well as in the Army and Navy, is much 
greater than in peace. The danger of letting people 
make speeches or print articles based on scraps of 
information gleaned in talk with public servants, or 
documents shown them by friends, is a perfectly real 
one; and the most injurious disclosures are apt to be 
those made quasi-innocently by persons who have not 
seen all the bearings of what they have learned. These 
considerations might seem to justify a very iron censor- 
ship over the public services. Yet even here much 
good, besides evil, has been wrought by blabbing. In 
time of peace the good was usually uppermost. Just 
as the communications of Cabinet Ministers to the 
Press might be defended up to a certain point on the 
ground that there was no other means of keeping the 
governors in touch with the governed, so the supple- 
menting of the nation’s news-service by confidences 
gleaned from officials has in many cases filled a real 
want and thrown light where light could only do 
good. Something of the kind was almost indispensable 
in the case of a nation possessing none of those recog- 
nised and regularised links between the Administration 
and the Press, which in Germany indeed were grossly 
over-developed, but in France and some other Conti- 
nental countries had been put into a fairly satisfactory 
shape. 

The problem is therefore much too complicated to 
be judged easily on “Candide” lines. Probably no 
Minister thinks of judging it so, unless it be Mr. Asquith 
himself, whose attitude towards newspapers has always 
been one of his weakest points—an attitude normally 
of unreasonable and even insolent aloofness, affecting 
to ignore their existence, but periodically of sudden 
and abject capitulation, when they stamp harder than 
usual on his toes. Little sympathy need be felt with 
the howl of rage that has gone up against the new 
Regulations from the exponents of “‘ modern newspaper 
enterprise,” against whose reckless and unpatriotic 
excesses it seems primarily directed. As little seems 
to be called for by the doctrinaire protests in the name of 
free speech from Liberal quarters, which had tears even 
for the Globe. These people have never faced the 
fundamental question, Do we want the country governed 
by Ministers or by newspapers ? But there are several 
things that require clearing up. In the first place one 
wants to know whether it will be enforced, or whether, 
like the previous regulations under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, it will be only enforced against weak news- 
papers, which have no special Cabinet friends. Further, 
one wants to know, whether the Government are making 
any preparations to supply official news in place of all the 
unofficial news which is now brought under the ban. 
They have furnished, for instance, an official account 
of the secret sittings of the House of Commons. _Is there 
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any reason, except musty precedent, why they should 
not furnish a similar minute of Cabinet meetings ? The 
French Cabinet always does. Why, again, do not they 
issue, from time to time, facts and figures regarding the 
many services whose progress can be disclosed without 
helping the enemy ? Why do they not, as the French 
and German Governments do, issue reasoned state- 
ments on controversial and confusing points, whether 
relating to war, to diplomacy, or to other spheres of 
national interest; and thus give the nation a lead, 
instead of leaving it to pick one up somewhere from 
among the quidnunes and the intriguers? It does not 
much matter how this is done—whether by formal 
communications to the Press, like the Press Bureau's ; 
or by informal communications by Ministers to meetings 
of journalists ; or by inspiring recognised correspondents 
(the German “ inspired’ correspondent, who gets his 
view from the Government as a whole, has in war-time 
considerable advantages over our own “ Lobby ”’ corre- 
spondents, who have hitherto picked it up from _particu- 
lar Ministers); or, lastly, by a timely revival of the 
practice (which should never have been dropped) of 
Ministerial speeches in the country. There is no reason 
why any of these methods should not be employed, and 
much reason why they all should be at once. The thing 
to remember, as we have often said before, is that the 
place of news in a democracy is not among the luxuries 
but among the necessities. A modern democratic 
Government which does not realise the cardinal relation 
of the Press to the very thing from which all its own 
power derives—namely, public opinion—ignores the 
first law of its being. Its neglect can only lead to 
“ newspaper Government,” as Mr. Asquith’s very largely 
has. That is a highly irresponsible and seldom expert 
form of government, for which little can be said at any 
time, and least of all in war. But it cannot be cured 
by mere negations. All the thou-shalt-nots will break 
down, as they have hitherto, unless something con- 
structive and adequate is done to show the nation— 
authoritatively, yet in a way to deserve its confidence— 
what is happening in the war, why and how it is playing 
its part in it, whither it is going, and what are the exact 
limits of necessary secrecy. Incidentally, one may be 
sure there would be less leakage of vital secrets, if so 
much were not needlessly made a mystery. So long as a 
State hangs people equally for sheepstealing and for 
murder, it has only itself to thank if murders are over- 
frequent. 


SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 
TT: proceedings at the Easter Congresses of the 


two best-known Socialist organisations in 

Great Britain are not, we fear, likely to increase 
either their credit or their membership. Neither the 
Executive Committees nor the delegates seem to have 
given a thought to the appeal recently made to them 
by the President and Secretary of the International 
Socialist Bureau to which they are affiliated, that they 
should apply themselves to an objective study of the 
economic and political situation in Europe, with a view 
to the formulation of some common Socialist doctrine 
as to what ought to be the terms of settlement. What 
seems to have happened, both at Salford and at New- 


castle, is that the delegates, with very few exceptions, 
merely unpacked their hearts with words. They satis- 
fied their feelings by denouncing, equally and indis- 
criminately, the war, conscription, both the action and 
the inaction of the Government, the whole capitalist 
class, and such of the members of their own organisa- 
tions as had publicly taken any other line than that of 
uncompromising pacifism. There appears now to be 
little difference in the attitude of the two bodies. The 
formal secession of practically all the publicly-known 
members from the British Socialist Party—in Mr. 
Hyndman’s case a melancholy ending to thirty-five 
years of sincere and strenuous propaganda—treduces that 
organisation to the condition of a rope of sand, precari- 
ously uniting a few dozen tiny groups of truculent 
objectors to everything, and above all to everything 
connected with the war. The Independent Labour 
Party, with much more idealism and better manners, 
holds together, but with a membership greatly reduced ; 
with a minority that must run into thousands actually 
in the army as volunteers, with a second minority 
quietly ——e out through disagreement with the 
dominant policy, and with yet a third minority loyally 
remaining but resenting the emotional Pacifism into 
which the society has been hurried by the feelings rather 
than by the intellect of the majority. 

We suggest that probably at no previous time have these 
two Socialist societies been more out of touch, not only 
with the general opinions of the wage-earning class of 
Great Britain, but even with the great mass of reasonable 
Socialist opinion in this country as in others. The 
delegates at the I.L.P. Conference adopted, without 
one dissentient vote—all its half a dozen Members of 
Parliament being absent at Westminster—the resolution 
moved by Dr. Alfred Salter, of Bermondsey, and 
seconded by Councillor Ayles, of Bristol, calling on the 
Socialists of all countries to “refuse support to any 
war entered into by any Government, and even if such 
war is nominally of a defensive character.” Everyone 
who knows the mover and seconder of this resolution 
respects the sincerity of their idealism. But there is 
nothing in the history or principles of Socialism, as 
it has developed in any European country, to warrant 
its identification with either Tolstoyanism or Quakerism, 
any more than with vegetarianism or Buddhism. 

Unfortunately, as we think, the adoption of this 
attitude of extreme Pacifism deprives the I.L.P. of 
any influence in the country, even on the points in 
which it may be right. We do not regret the wiping 
off the slate of all its captious and very imperfectly 
informed criticism of the pre-war diplomacy of this 
and other countries. It is plain that people who object 
even to defensive war are ill-qualified to decide the 
conduct to be adopted in case of international aggres- 
sion. What is more important is that the I.L.P., which 
has stood up manfully against arbitrary action by the 
Executive Government, and done more than any other 
organisation to defend personal liberty, now loses, by 
its avowed adherence to a policy of non-resistance, 
whatever influence it had in resisting even internal 
aggression. Its objection to compulsory military 
service is, we fear, completely discounted by its 
objecting equally to voluntary recruiting. Its criti- 
cism of the ** Industrial Servitude ’’ into which it feels 
that the two Munitions of War Acts have led the wage- 
earners loses all its force when it is directed equally 
against the making of munitions of war under any 
conditions whatever. 

It has been at all times the fate, and we may not 
unkindly say the desire, of the Independent Labour 
Party and the British Socialist Party to loom much 
larger in the public eye, as the exponents of Socialism 
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in this country, than their numerical strength has 
warranted. They have earned their prominence by 
the energy and sincerity of their propaganda, and by 
their unhesitating confidence in their own judgments. 
But they have never constituted, either the whole, or 
even the greater part of the British Socialist Movement, 
as affiliated to the International Socialist Bureau, and 
it is clear that at the present time they are less repre- 
sentative than ever. It is not clear whether the 
remnant of the British Socialist Party wishes to take 
up its affiliation to the Labour Party, or even whether 
it continues its affiliation to the British Section of the 
International Socialist Bureau. The I.L.P., however, 
prudently refused to sever its connection with the larger 
movement, with which, on the question of the moment, 
it is so violently out of sympathy. The Labour Party, 
with its affiliated membership of a couple of millions, 
continues determinedly to support the war, and there- 
fore loyally to support the Government, even when the 
Government declares itself driven by circumstances 
to take action that the Labour Party profoundly dis- 
likes. The British Socialist section, which represents 
the Socialist movement of this country in the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau, maintains its support of the 
opportunist policy of the President and Secretary, 
MM. Emile Vandervelde and Camille Huysmans. 

We conclude with some reflections. It is neither 
logical nor practical for the adherents of any policy, 
creed or party, to insist on identifying their own fraction 
thereof with whatever may be their personal judgments 
on the questions of the moment. Socialism has no 
more connection with Quakerism than Liberalism with 
Teetotalism ; Socialists in the one case, and Liberals 
in the other, may consistently take either view. Nor 
is it wise for any fraction of enthusiastic idealists, 
whether Socialists or others, to break away from the 
general working-class movement of their own country. 
No one, nowadays, believes in the policy of setting up 
isolated Socialist communities in which the faithful 
can live their own lives unspotted by the world; the 
modern Socialist in every country seeks rather to make 
the world itself more what he thinks it should be. And 
whatever may be said against the policy of permeation, 
as regards other political parties, it is unquestionable 
that it is only by permeation that the wage-earners, 
organised or unorganised, can ever be convinced or 
persuaded. Those who think they see a higher light, 
or enjoy a wider knowledge than the mass, ought to 
stick more than ever to the mass, the onward move- 
ment of which is indispensable to all progress. Out- 
voted they may be ; but, on any principle of democracy, 
secede they must not, under penalty of abdicating their 
function in the community. This, as we have pointed 
out before, is what in effect the I.L.P. has done during 
the past eighteen months. Holding itself righteously 
aloof from the rest of the nation, repudiating even the 
slightest suspicion of sympathy with the national hopes 
and fears and efforts, it has abdicated its intellectual 
leadership of the working-class movement. It has not 
seceded from the Labour Party, but it has taken in 
that direction every step except the formal one. 

Finally, there is the question to be considered of 
what is the nature of the Internationalism to which 
all Socialists profess adherence. The first International, 
of 1864-78, was an alliance of tiny fractions of the faith- 
ful in each of the constituent countries, often proscribed 
and in exile, none of which ever succeeded in bringing 
within its influence any large proportion even of the 
wage-earning class in its own country. It was, in 
consequence, consciously and deliberately in conflict 
with the mass of the community, and was therefore 
inherently anti-national; its internationalism, to use 


M. Huysmans’ expression, was an internationalism 
des emigrés. The second International, which came 
into existence in 1889, and still continues, though its 
Central Bureau finds its work almost suspended, was 
of an entirely different and, as it seems to us, of more 
valuable kind. It was an alliance, analogous to those 
of the organised coalminers, cotton operatives, glass- 
workers, &c., of the organised wage-earning class of the 
constituent countries, irrespective of their opinions on 


" the particular political and economic issues of these 


countries, for the promotion of those working-class 
interests which were thought to be fundamentally 
identical throughout the civilised world. It was the 
internationalism at which Karl Marx aimed in 1848, 
when he summoned all proletarians to unite. As such, 
though this may not always have been foreseen, it was 
not and could not be anti-national, for the organised 
working-class of no country will consent to be against 
its own nation. Opinions may differ as to the value 
of an internationalism which is perforce consistent with 
the nationalism of every State, and which seeks, in fact, 
to raise each nationalism to its highest expression for 
the advantage of the whole. But nothing would be 
more calamitous, nothing in the long run more injurious 
to the progress of any real internationalism, than to 
dissociate the International Socialist Movement from 
its present foundation in an alliance of the organised 
wage-earners of each country, and to revert—as attempts 
are now being made to revert, in the Zimmerwald 
Conference and otherwise—to the more sectarian basis 
of the first International, to an alliance of minorities, 
if not of proscripts and exiles. 


INDIA UNDER HARDINGE, AND 
AFTER 


NE thing at least may be said without qualifica- 
() tion about Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty. It is 
this: that his presence in India at the outbreak 
of war was a piece of imperial good fortune. The reaction 
of India to the European catastrophe was conditioned in 
an incalculable degree by the character and repute of 
the Governor-General ; and it is not difficult to realise 
how different the behaviour of the princes and people 
might have been if the head of the Government had, 
before the summer of 1914, failed to secure their confi- 
dence and affection. Lord Hardinge will not rank among 
the great rulers of India. His place is with those—and 
they are few in number—whose influence has tended 
towards restoration and appeasement. At one time and 
another, during the past five and a-half years, a Viceroy 
with other aims and a different temperament might 
easily have blundered disastrously. Lord Hardinge has 
generally gone right. He possesses sincerity, inde- 
pendence, and a sense of justice as well as tact; and in 
consequence he has rendered fine service to both Great 
Britain and India. 

At the beginning of his term of office the outlook was 
extremely discouraging. Lord Minto had worked har- 
moniously with Lord Morley over the constitutional 
reforms ; but Anglo-India had demanded, as the price 
of the Morley scheme, a policy of Thorough in regard to 
the then active movement of Indian nationalism. A 
poorer despot could not have been found than the man, 
who was called upon to govern India after the seven re- 
sounding years of Curzonian rule. But Lord Minto had 
no choice in the matter. He was driven into coercion, 
on an ascending scale; the country could hardly have 
been in a more distressful condition than it was in the 
autumn of 1910 when Lord Hardinge went out. The 
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bureaucracy was jumpy and tyrannical; the European 
commercial class was insisting upon more and more re- 
pression ; the reformers were irritated and disheartened ; 
the revolutionary propaganda, driven underground, 
was working the gravest mischief. There was, it may 


: be confessed, little or nothing in Lord Hardinge’s record 


to encourage the hope that he would be able to straighten 
things out. Indeed, it might have been thought that 
the familiar evils of the Simla tradition would be 
strengthened by a Governor-General trained in the 
Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service ; while the 
most that could reasonably be expected was that such 
a training would be admirably suited to the carrying 
through of the ritual and spectacle of a royal durbar. 
Lord Hardinge, of course, managed that business suc- 
cessfully enough, but such management is not the kind 
of thing for which a Viceroy is praised or remembered. 
Lord Curzon would have assumed that India ought to 
be content with the spectacle alone ; Lord Hardinge so 
handled it that the country and the Empire forgot all 
about the spectacle in astonishment at the significance 
and daring of the King’s declaration at Delhi. In the 
nature of things that declaration could not be non- 
contentious. The removal of the capital was in some 
respects open to serious objection, and the redivision of 
_ was certainly not a perfect scheme. Lord 
Hardinge doubtless realised this; but in regard to 
Bengal he had grasped the essential fact—that no 
administration could look for a tolerable measure of 
success until something had been done to redeem the 
most foolish of Lord Curzon’s mistakes and thereby to 
recover the goodwill of the Bengali people. The re- 
making of the province produced that result; and it 
was in addition a victory for constitutional agitation, 
and therefore the most effective of possible replies to the 
extremists. 

Lord Hardinge earned the enthusiastic admiration of 
India by his bearing on the day of the attempt upon his 
life, during the public entry into Delhi in 1912; and 
the position then gained by him was strengthened by his 
action on three later occasions. The first was when, on 
returning to his duties, he declared in Council that the 
attempted assassination would in no sense affect his 
attitude or policy : he would not waver a hair’s breadth 
from the course he had marked out. The second came 
in November, 1913, when, in a downright speech at 
Madras he identified the Government of India with the 
claims of the South African Indians to citizenship of the 
Empire. The third occasion was the Viceroy’s demand, 
on behalf of the Government, that India should be 
accorded direct representation at the Imperial Con- 
ference. It would be absurd to pretend that by these 
and other characteristic utterances and decisions Lord 
Hardinge made himself popular with Anglo-India. He 
did not: very far from it. Every Viceroy with a broad 
conception of his office has to face the hostility of the 
bureaucracy and the mercantile community, and Lord 
Hardinge was no exception. But he has had an over- 
flowing reward—in the gratitude of the Indian public 
and the outburst of loyalty which accompanied the 
entry of Great Britain into the war. It may not be too 
much to say that Lord Hardinge’s policy and behaviour 
saved India to the Empire. 

So far well; but there is another side to the problem 
of India. Newspaper summaries of the Viceroyalty 
just ended are apt to close with a statement to the 
effect that India is quiet, and the prospect generally 
cheerful. It is true that, so far as the available evidence 
allows us to judge, the country is free from serious 
disturbance—although the recent conspiracy trials— 
especially those of Lahore and Benares—and the large 
crop of dacoit (gang robbery) cases furnish proof of 


distressing deviations from the normal. The power 
of the Governor-General, it must be remembered, is, 
after all, limited. His influence modifies, but it cannot 
transform, the bureaucracy, and a cardinal fact of 
recent Indian history is that ever since the Curzon 
period, a supreme direction comparatively liberal in 
tendency has gone along with an increasingly rigid and 
repressive executive control. The war conditions have, 
inevitably, intensified that control—Press Acts and 
Seditious Meetings Acts had almost made an end 
before the war of public criticism and discussion. 
India to-day is a country without public meetings, and 
with almost no outlet for debate or the expression of 
public feeling. There is no right of association. Indian 
editors live in such terror of the Executive that they 
seldom dare to reveal their opinion of Government 
policy or administrative action. The journalistic 
mortality during the past two years has been very heavy; 
the independent Moslem pow has ceased to exist. It is 
dangerous for either speaker or writer to discuss political 
theories or even historical events. District officers and 
superintendents of police come down swiftly and 
severely upon every man suspected of nationalist 
leanings. We have no means of guessing at the number 
of deportations and internments, though there can be 
no doubt of their being numerous. We do know that 
the searching of private houses is common form, and 
that to all intents and purposes the police are in com- 
mand. 

Without immediate and detailed knowledge of the 
state of affairs it is obviously impossible for anyone to 
say how much of the repression now prevailing in 
India has been made necessary by circumstances. 
But one conclusion seems unavoidable. Our imperial 
polity will be profoundly modified by the war, and the 
relation of India to the rest of the Empire cannot 
remain unaltered. It must become more and more 
a relation of mutual trust and of expanding respon- 
sibility on the part of the Indian people. We cannot 
go back ; it is certain that irresistible forces will drive 
us forward. A suppressed, sullen, resentful India, 
either during or after the war, is something that we 
cannot and dare not contemplate. And yet it is indis- 
putable that, unless the new Viceroy is wise and strong 
enough so to moderate the administration as to turn 
the currents of feeling once again in favour of the ruling 

ower, the immediate future will be full of peril. For 
Lord Chelmsford, a man of large experience and fine 
character, the task of governing India at this time is a 
great challenge and a still greater opportunity. 


LABOUR’S TASK IN AUSTRALIA 


MEtrourRNE, March 8th. 


HILE English people are busy cheering the 
“ Anzacs ”’ and féting the Prime Minister of the 


Commonwealth and the new High Commissioner 
they probably have very little idea of the magnitude of the 
task that faces the Labour Government here. The task 
of governing this country would be a difficult one in the 
hands of any Government no matter what its political 
complexion, but it is especially difficult in view of the 
present temper of a very large section of the supporters of 
the Labour Party in Australia. The people of the Old 
Country have heard much of the unity of all parties in the 
pursuit of the War, and the adoption of every possible 
legislative and administrative expedient to crush the 
influence of Germany in the Pacific and in Australian trade. 
They will have heard, by now, all that is worth knowing 
of the valiant fight made by the present Prime Minister 
with the Germano-American Trust which held the Australian 
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metal interests in its grip, and also, very likely, of the 
wheat-pooling scheme which has been the salvation of 
the Australian farmer in a year of glut. They will, more- 
over, have something more than a notion of the strength of 
the sentiment in Australia in favour of preferential trade 
and a full partnership between the oversea dominions and 
the Motherland in matters of foreign policy which involve 
war and Imperial defence. And they will have realised that 
the part played by the official spokesmen of Labour in the 
National and in five of the State Governments has been a 
great one, redounding to the credit and the statecraftsman- 
ship of the men bred by Unionism and nurtured in the 
political Labour councils of this land. 

What they may not have realised is the fact that Labour’s 
difficulty in governing Australia just now does not lie in 
relation to these matters. It lies in the difficulty of main- 
taining cordial and intimate touch between the rank and 
file of the democracy and the executive Government. 
Nothing has been gained by disguising the truth. There is 
now a distinct cleavage between the National Government 
and the Left wing of its own party. The more aggressive 
of the Unions, and the more independent members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, and practically 
the whole of the official Labour Press, are in a state of open 
warfare with the Ministry. The few Labour dailies give 
the Government a fair measure of support, but The Worker— 
the powerful organ of the most powerful of Unions, the 
A.W.U. (Australian Workers’ Union)—is in open revolt. 
The causes of the split are many, and none of them are 
beyond the region of compromise and accommodation ; but 
they are serious none the less. Let me mention one or two. 

(1) The most striking is the alleged failure of the Federal 
Government to apply the doctrine of Conscripton of Wealth. 
The extreme Left of the party claims that the increased 
land tax and the imposition of the Federal income-tax 
really only touch the fringe of the policy of conscripting 
wealth. It attacks the Ministry for granting interest at 
the rate of 44% on the forty or so millions of pounds raised 
through the two War Loans; and it is especially bitter in 
connection with the allowance of brokers’ commission. 
It claims that if the worker is to be called upon to sacrifice 
his life voluntarily for the cause of Empire and freedom, 
the banks and the wealthy men of Australia should be 
called upon to lend money free of interest.: The 
practical difficulties of applying the policy so as to avoid 
hardship and injustice have never been faced by the 
Ministry’s critics; and a challenge recently issued by Mr. 
Fisher’s successor at the Treasury, Mr. Higgs, has never 
been met fairly by The Worker. It is significant, however, 
that the Melbourne Age—the most influential Radical- 
Protectionist daily in Australia—supported those who 
objected to the exemption of the War Loan from Federal 
income-tax. The Labour cartoonists picture their own 
Ministers as more tender to the Shylock of the money 
market than to the men who voted them into power. 

(2) The next cause of the split between the Commonwealth 
Ministry and its more ardent supporters is related to the 
operation of the War Precautions Act and the suppression 
of the right to hold public meetings. It is claimed that 
the Act has been interpreted unfairly, that the censorship 
has been unduly harsh and singularly wooden and stupid, 
and that Socialists have been systematically prosecuted on 
the strength of newspaper reports. I may mention, however, 
in passing, that every actual attempt to dispute the accuracy 
of these reports in the police-courts has been a ludicrous 
failure. Nevertheless, thousands of men chafe under the 


restrictions imposed upon them by Ministers who fifteen or 
twenty years ago won fame in the Labour movement by the 
fearlessness and recklessness of their public criticism of past 
Governments. 





(3) The third cause of the severance between. the Ministry 
and the more ardent spirits in the Commonwealth touches 
what is, perhaps, a more vital matter than either of the 
foregoing sources of trouble. It is the inability of the 
Federal Government to satisfy the demands of the Unions 
for increased wages and a forty-four hour week, and to 
preserve the lower-paid worker from exploitation at the 
hands of the landlord and commercial classes. During the 
past two and a half years there have been over 700 disputes 
in Australia of an industrial character, the majority of 
them having occurred since the War began. The cost of 
living has so increased that to-day goods which in 1911 
could have been obtained for £1 cost nearly 25s. In no 
State has a sovereign greater purchasing power than 17s. 2d. 
as compared with 1911, and in some cases the purchasing 
power does not exceed 15s. 1ld. Arbitration Courts are 
being flouted by a large and growing section which favours 
** direct action”; and within the last six months the 
central executives of three or four most powerful Unions 
have had their authority gravely imperilled by the flat 
refusal of the rank and file to await the result of the slow 
process of Arbitration Court hearing. The Federal Arbi- 
tration Court itself is known to be over a year in arrears of 
its work, and for some mysterious reason the Federal 
Government refuses to increase the number of judges so 
as to expedite the industrial part of the judicial machine. 

And while all this has been going on the Unions have been 
crying out, “ How is it that with all the powers possessed 
by the National Labour Government in time of war the 
breadwinner can get no relief, and increases in wages are 
constantly countered by increases in the cost of living? 
Surely with Labour enthroned in the National Ministry, 
and with five-sixths of the States governed by Labour men, 
we should secure the adoption of a policy which will so 
mobilise national resources that the housewives’ purse 
shall be secure from robbers.”’ The cry is, as are most cries 
at a time like this, somewhat unfair. The Labour Govern- 
ment has saved the housewife from being robbed over the 
price of sugar, and as I write the Ministry has decided to 
appoint a National Prices Adjustment Board, and has fixed 
the price of bread in the large industrial centres of the 
Commonwealth at 63d. for a 4-lb. loaf. It has also on 
several occasions refused to permit either meat or butter to 
be exported from the Commonwealth when there was a fear 
that a shortage might occur in the local market and the 
workers be squeezed by the leaders of the butter and meat 
rings. Notwithstanding all this, however, it would be idle 
to ignore the feeling of deep unrest that exists in all the 
Unions—even those now earning excellent wages in war 
factories—-or to gloss over the reaction against the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes by judicial process in a country 
which is the father of Courts of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration. M. H. 


THE SHAKESPEARE HUMBUG 


HAKESPEARE is the most difficult author to 
S write sensibly about that ever lived. He is to 
most people not a man but a mere butt for specu- 
lations. Scarcely one reader in a hundred thousand ap- 
proaches him except in a fog of deliberate self-deception. 
Practically everybody accepts him as a vague kind of god, 
who relapsed into humanity occasionally as he spent the 
night in a drunken sleep under a crab-apple tree or showed 
his wife what he thought of her by leaving her his second- 
best bed. But even this dim portrait is not universally 
accepted. Business-men are anxious to prove that so 
remarkable a genius was a business man, teetotalers that 
he was a teetotaler, Catholics that he was: a Catholic, 
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Puritans that he was a Puritan. He has been claimed as a 
statesman, a lawyer, a soldicr, a sailor, an actor, a naturalist, 
a neuropath, an Irishman, a patriot, an anti-patriot, and a 
fraud. In a recent booklet, Shakespeare and Democracy, 
Mr. Edward Salmon gives us a list of the opinions expressed 
by a number of writers with regard to Shakespeare’s views 
on politics. “To Hartley Coleridge he was a Tory and a 
gentleman ; to Lord Morley a feudalist ; Professor Brandes 
speaks of his anti-democratic bias ; Professor Dowden had 
doubts whether he should label Shakespeare Liberal or 
Conservative ; to Mr. William Archer he was an aristocrat 
and a snob; Mr. Frank Harris writes of his ‘ aristocratic 
leanings,’ his detestation of the Commons, his contempt for 
mere citizens ; Mr. Charles Whibley links him with Aristo- 
phanes and ‘all the greatest of the Poets’ as ‘a sound 
Tory ’; on the other hand, to Swinburne he was something 
of a Socialist.” Mr. F. R. Benson, it may be added, praises 
him as a Democratic Imperialist, and Mr. Salmon himself 
claims that “ Shakespeare stood and stands for Democracy, 
for Empire, for Humanity.” 

Most of these writers seem to agree, more or less, with 
Walt Whitman’s assertion that there is much in Shakespeare 
which is offensive to the democratic spirit. It is only 
when they try, like Mr. Whibley, to rope Shakespeare in 
as a supporter of one of the political parties of the present 
day that they become ridiculous. And the tendency so to 
rope him in has become worse than ever during the war, 
since the Germans have taken to saying in a very loud voice 
that Shakespeare was not a good Englishman so much 
as a good German. The Germans at least take the trouble 
to support their theory by putting his plays on at their 
theatres. The result has been a pretty tug-of-war between 
a number of writers representing the rival nations, the one 
side holding on to Shakespeare’s head, the other side holding 
on to his feet. One of the most recent English writers to 
take part in this unedifying business of tearing poor Shakes- 
peare’s body to pieces in order to hit the Germans over 
the head with his scattered limbs is Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, who has published a pamphlet entitled Shakespeare 
and Germany to prove that Shakespeare had the same 
opinion of the Germans as Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. It is a 
pamphlet written in Ercles’ vein and contains enough 
sound and fury to have made Shakespeare laugh till he was 
as fat as Falstaff. It is quite clear that Mr. Jones looks on 
Shakespeare as something like a forerunner of Mr. Leo 
Maxse and Mr. Horatio Bottomley. He likes to indulge 
in “ the pleasing thought ” that, if Shakespeare were alive 
to-day, he would— 
be congenially employed in hounding and routing all the legion tribes 
of cranks, freaks, windbags, wordsters, and impossibilists that infest 
our land ; all the crazy pacifists, whose mewlings and pukings have 
brought about this war; all the slugabeds and time-servers and 
pleasure-seekers, that have lulled themselves with the sleepy drench 
of that lake of forgetfulness and sloth wherein England has lain 
sprawling for the last generation ; all the nest of petty traitors who 
have proclaimed their topsy-turvy patriotism for every country but 
their own ; all the pedants and doctrinaires whose queasy stomachs 
retch at the thought of England’s greatness, who put scales on their 
eyes, and wax in their ears and slime on their tongues to prove that 
England is always in the wrong; all the greensick little aguecheeks 
who exhibit the babyish workings of their deranged livers as the holy 
motions of conscience ; who will fight for nothing but to keep out of a 
fight, and who would rather that England should be struck to the 
heart than that their shivering skins should be scratched—with all 
the rest of the pitiable fry, engendered by luxury and a long peace, 
who have made us a laughing-stock alike to our enemies, to our do- 
minions, to our allies, and to ourselves. 


We cannot help thinking that, if all Englishmen agreed 
with Mr. Jones in seeing in their country—at a time when 
it had made the most gigantic voluntary sacrifices it has 
ever made throughout history—only a laughing-stock, 
Shakespeare would not have been particularly proud of 
being their fellow-countryman. Mr. Jones, to be sure, 


admits that there are other and more reputable English- 
men than those he has catalogued in this frenzied sentence ; 
but there is an intolerable vein of croaking through his 
pamphlet, and, as the Prime Minister of New Zealand 
observed the other day, the “ croakers”” are even worse 
than the “ shirkers.” 

But the silliest part of his pamphlet is that in which he tries 
to prove that Shakespeare was a bitter anti-German. He 
quotes mine host of the Garter’s testimony to the fact that 
the Germans are “ honest men,” but he gravely adds the 
comment that “* his experience of Germans does not extend 
over the last ten years.” He quotes also, as was to be 
expected, Portia’s remarks to Nerissa about the young 
German Baron, whom she liked— 
very vilely in the morning when he is sober, and most vilely in the 


afternoon when he is drunk. When he is best, he is little worse than 
a man, and when he is worst, he is little better than a beast. 


“ That speech,” declares Mr. Jones, “* must be the expression 
of Shakespeare’s own feelings . . . . Without redress, 
without qualification, Shakespeare frankly calls them [the 
Germans] drunken beasts.” He can find little else in 
Shakespeare to suggest that Shakespeare worried his head 
any more about the Germans than about the inhabitants 
of the Fiji Islands. But he has disinterred from Cym- 
beline the line in which Posthumus, in his jealousy of 
“this yellow Iachimo,” compares him in lustfulness to 


a full-acorned boar, a German one. 


Why, Mr. Jones asks, a German one? Why, he demands, 
*“does Shakespeare arrest Posthumus in the very torrent, 
tempest and whirlwind of his jealousy to throw out a glancing 
jibe of his own, and implicitly to call the Germans * lustful 
hogs’?” And he goes on, in a sentence that reads like a 
parody of the sort of thing clever men in all countries write 
in the hysteria of war-time : 

The phrase very clearly manifests Shakespeare’s own personal 
opinion of Germans, and his feelings towards them. For if he used 
it carefully and with consideration, it shows that Shakespeare in the 
height and abandonment of one of his tremendous speeches, was yet 
preoccupied with an intense dislike for Germans. And if he used it 
unwittingly and without consideration, it shows that his subconscious 
mind was stored with memories of their unpleasant habits and qualities, 
and that he had an instinctive repulsion for their persons. 


Now, in the first place, it is not quite certain that Shake- 
speare wrote the phrase “ a German one.” This is merely 
Rowe’s emendation—his probably right emendation—of 
the meaningless “‘ a Jarmen on.” But, even if Shakespeare 
did write the phrase, it is possible that he wrote it, not 
in any mood of national antipathy, but remembering a 
representation of a German boar-hunt to which he refers 
in the second part of Henry IV., where Falstaff says : 

Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking; and for thy walls, a pretty 
slight drollery, the story of the Prodigal, or the German hunting in 
waterwork, is worth a thousand of these bed-hangings and these 
fly-bitten tapestries. 


It is not going beyond the limits of common-sense to suggest 
that Shakespeare had seen these representations of the 
Prodigal Son and of the German boar-hunt and that they 
had remained in his omnivorous memory. There is cer- 
tainly nothing to show, or even to hint, that in using the 
image of the German boar in Cymbeline, Shakespeare was 
thinking, not of the German animal, but of the German 
human being. It is unspeakable folly to read into Shake- 
speare the opinions of a twentieth-century leader-writer on 
the character of the Germans as it would be unspeakable 
folly to read into him opinions on the match-tax, the Day- 
light Saving Bill, or the prose of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Quite obviously, it is Mr. Jones, and not Shakespeare, who 
considers the Germans “drunken beasts” and “ lustful 
hogs.” Can he not leave it at that ? Why drag in Shake- 
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speare? After all, if Shakespeare was “ preoccupied with 
an intense dislike for Germans ” or if he had “ an instinctive 
repulsion for their persons,” how does he contrive to keep 
almost altogether from mentioning them in his plays? 
And, if he had such a horror of “‘ drunken beasts” and 
“lustful hogs,” why did he make the world revel in the 
wickedness of Falstaff? Possibly, Mr. Jones would have 
been better pleased if Shakespeare had made Falstaff a 
German. One can imagine how he would have denounced 
the Germans if the greatest of their poets had made a 
comic hero and a joy for ever out of such a drunken old 
liar, coward, and fornicator. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Jones’s method of exposition 
that, when he agrees with a line in Shakespeare, he regards 
that line as expressing Shakespeare’s personal feelings, but, 
when he disagrees, then he holds that Shakespeare must 
simply have been writing as a dramatist. Thus when, in 
the first part of Henry VI., Talbot speaks of “* England’s 
timorous deer” being ‘‘ mazed with a yelping kennel of 
French curs,” Mr. Jones assures us that “this is Talbot 
speaking in perfect dramatic propriety as an English soldier.” 
Equally crooked is his vision when he asks the Germans, 
during their tercentenary celebrations, to “ watch how 
cunningly Shakespeare has enfolded the story of Germany 
in the story of Macbeth.” He asks them to remember how 
good a man Macbeth was to begin with : 


—a Lrave man, “ full of the milk of human kindness ’’—such a Germany 
do we seem to remember. 


It is surely a remarkable thing that, if even within living 
memory the Germans were “full of the milk of human 
kindness,”” Shakespeare should, as it were prophetically, 
have denounced them for being the “ drunken beasts ” and 
“Justful hogs ” they turn out to be in 1916. Manifestly, 
if the Germans have been by the decree of Providence 
loathsome “ beasts ” and “ hogs ” right down from the time 
of Shakespeare, their story cannot be the story of Macbeth— 
the good man gone wrong. One cannot have it both ways. 
Except in war-time, perhaps, when the greatest patriot 
is the man who uses the greatest number of epithets. 

Mr. Jones’s pamphlet, we should say, contains fewer lines 
of common-sense than any other pamphlet that has been 
written by a clever man since the beginning of the war. 
But it is typical enough of a great deal of the humbug that, 
now as ever, is being written about Shakespeare. One thing 
at least we know about Shakespeare—wrote an English 
journalist the other day—that he would have been bitterly 
opposed to those who believe it right or possible that English- 
men should have any relations with Germans after the war. 
Shakespeare, another will tell us, would have been violently 
hostile to the idea of aninconclusive peace. One writer 
will probably hail him as the arch-conscriptionist, another 
as the arch-conscientious objector. England evidently 
finds it more amusing to wrangle over Shakespeare than to 
read him or go to see him in the theatre. If a German 
professor wrote a pamphlet like Mr. Jones’s from the 
opposite point of view, how we would chuckle at the 
German lack of humour! Alas, poor Shakespeare! A 
fellow of infinite jest, thus to be preyed upon by German 
and anti-German with savage beaks! What would he have 
thought of it all? We donot know any more than we know 
whether he would have celebrated the crucifixion of Christ by 
throwing hard balls at coconuts on Hampstead Heath. 


MITTELEUROPA 
GS orines once said that it was one of the mis- 


fortunes of our social system that the rich and 
the poor so often saw one another at their worst, 
and judged one another accordingly. The same remark is 


certainly true of the intellectual intercourse—if it can be 
dignified by such a name—which has gone on between 
Great Britain and Germany during the war. The news- 
papers on both sides have done their best to pick out from 
articles, speeches and sermons just those ideas and expres- 
sions which both sides after the war will feel most ashamed 
to recall, with the result that the intellectual gulf between 
Britain and Germany—always great—has been immeasur- 
ably widened, and the real issues of the war often obscured 
in a haze of indiscriminate rant and evil speaking. It was, 
therefore, with a sense of real relief and expectation that 
one turned to this book.* Here, one thought, at last one 
will be able to see war-time Germany at her best. And, 
in a sense, we were not disappointed. Friedrich Naumann— 
or Pastor Naumann as he used to be called—is an outstand- 
ing figure in German public life. He occupies something the 
same position in relation to the movements of his time as 
Frederick Denison Maurice or the late Canon Barnett in 
our own country. He was the founder of the “ Christian 
Social ” movement in Germany. Not a party Socialist— 
because of the party’s general attitude towards religion— 
he was yet in general sympathy with their social outlook, 
and was especially associated with them in their fight on 
the Tariff Bill of 1902. He may perhaps be described as a 
Broad Church Liberal with Socialist leanings. In this capa- 
city he was elected to the Reichstag, in which he still sits, 
and in this capacity, presumably, he has written this book. 

For the book does not belie its author’s record. As 
modern Germany goes, it is a Liberal book, both in its 
tone and in its opinions. It is worlds away from the con- 
ventional Prussianism of Treitschke and Bernhardi, with 
which we have become so familiar. There is nothing in it in 
glorification of war and conquest in the abstract and nothing 
about spreading German culture, but, instead, a real recog- 
nition of the problem of Nationality and an appeal to the 
Germans to learn—in Poland and elsewhere—from the 
example of Austria. There is nothing about “ world- 
empire” and very little—significantly little—about sea- 
power. The “ place in the sun ” is never even mentioned, 
and there are several appreciative references to England 
and France. Moreover, there is a genuine attempt—and 
this, indeed, is the heart of the book’s argument—to rise 
above the chauvinistic German, or rather Prussian, 
Nationalism of the 1870 generation, and to set forth the 
ideal of a single international Government for Central 
Europe which shall bring peace and unity and prosperity 
for the manifold races that dwell between Hamburg and 
Semlin, and between Flensburg and Trieste. Faced with 
the practical problem of organising Germany’s eastern 
conquests—of which Austria-Hungary is the chief— 
Naumann realises that the old German national formule, 
worn so threadbare in the Kaiser’s speeches, do not meet 
the facts of the situation, and has sat down to think out a 
new working basis for the government of the regions over 
which, as he thinks, the German General Staff will hold 
undisputed sway after the war. 

It is when one comes to the exposition of this new working 
basis for ““ Central Europe” that one realises the nature 
of the intellectual world in which Naumann and his asso- 
ciates are living, and how complete is the bankruptcy 
of German liberalism and idealism. This is revealed as 
much by what he leaves unsaid as by what he says. The 
book is the project, or manifesto, of a new Commonwealth 
of Nations, or, as he prefers to call it, a “‘ centre of power ”’ ; 
yet there is not one word in the whole book to suggest 
that the author has ever asked himself what the object of a 
State is, or what it is that governments exist to promote. 





* Mitieleuropa. Von Friedrich Naumann. Berlin: Reimer, 1915. 
The book has a great vogue in Germany: an English translation is 
understood to be in the press. 
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The book is not cynical, or immoral, like Bernhardi’s, but 
it is blankly non-moral. So far as one can interpret the 
author’s philosophy, States exist in order to organise the 
production of wealth and to compete withother States in 
riches and power. He laments that Central Europe will, 
even on the most liberal computation of war-gains, remain 
very much smaller and poorer than the United States, 
Russia or the British Empire (the consolidation of which, 
as a result of the war, he predicts) ; but he consoles himself 
by the reflection that the Central European populations are 
“a splendid and valuable capital.” ‘“ Even on a limited 
territory, 120 or 150 million such people,” he cries, “ are a 
power, when a common rhythm goes through them, and an 
organisation holds them, carries them, and spurs them on.” 
He laments that these human values do not lend them- 
selves to accurate measurement ; for, if they did, he says, 
“we should need no more war in the course of the world’s 
history. War is only unavoidable because there is no 
generally recognised means of measuring the relative force 
of political claims. . . . This being so, nothing remains but 
to have recourse to the test of blood, to decide how far 
any State that makes a claim is in a position to uphold it.” 
There could hardly be a better example than these words 
of the militarist habit of mind. It has not even occurred to 
Naumann that there can be such a thing as a set of common 
international principles to regulate international dealings. 
Peace to him is simply the victory of superior force, and if a 
means could be discovered to measure force without going 
to war, the result, he naively remarks (p. 184), would be 
the victory of pacifism. As it is, he looks forward to a 
vista of future wars, in which the submarine is to play a 
prominent part. The frontiers of Central Europe are to be 
marked out by lines of trenches, and there are to be huge 
storehouses of all the oversea commodities which Central 
Europe needs in war-time, of which an illuminating list 
is given. Nothing is said in this connection about the 
German Navy or the “freedom of the seas.” After all, 
if the right of capture were abolished in international law, 
why, on the writer’s principles, should the rule be observed ? 

But it is the economic side of the new structure which is 
the most interesting. Central Europe is not to be a single 
Sovereign State—the author knows his Magyars too well to 
propose this—but an economic unity. That being so, one 
would expect him at least to make it a Free Trade area 
within a Zollverein. But this is recognised to be impossible 
owing to the “infant industries” of Austria and other 
manifold complications; and even a common economic 
policy towards outside Powers will be thwarted by the 
continued existence of two separate Foreign Offices. Inci- 
dentally the writer reveals what serious friction has arisen 
between Austria and Hungary during the war owing to the 
selfishness of the Magyar landowners. “ Hungary has 
had its own corn-policy, its own maximum prices, its own 
railway arrangements. . . . A common economic policy in 
time of war is not provided for in the arrangements of 1867. 
So Austrians and Hungarians shed their blood together, 
but the selling prices of corn in Budapest are deliberately 
fixed higher than in Vienna.” 

In what, then, if not in free trade, will the economic 
unity of Central Europe consist ? The answer is given in 
three most interesting chapters which everyone who is 
interested in State Socialism and economic organisation 
ought to read. Briefly, the scheme there outlined is one of 
licensed monopolies for the capitalist and industrial con- 
scription (Arbeitsmilitarismus) for the worker. The author 
looks for the solution of the impending financia: difficulties 
in the formation of huge Trusts which will be subject to 
heavy taxation. The war has already led, as he points out, 
to the State control of a number of articles, metal, rubber, 
petroleum, &c. He proposes that this control should be 


continued and extended to all articles which are ‘ trustifi- 
able’ (syndizierbar) and that, by means of taxation “the 
self-interest of the associations of producers shall be made 
serviceable to the State.” In this way the various producers 
in the two Empires will be able to arrange between them- 
selves for a monopoly in their localities, and the cost will 
fall on the consumer. The author describes this scheme 
repeatedly as “ socialistic’? and as an advance on the 
** individualistic English economic system” ; but Socialists 
and economic historians, and indeed anyone familiar with 
the operations of the American Trusts and the political 
power they exercise, are not likely to take the same view. 
There is nothing new about his scheme for monopolies and 
chartered companies ; it was old in the eighteenth century. 
What is new is the blind faith in the possibilities and virtues 
of large-scale “ organisation,” which the author, with his 
naive disregard of moral values, describes as Germany’s 
great contribution to the world. 

Still more distasteful are the author’s prescriptions for 
labour. The German, we are told, is already the economic 
man par excellence, regarded by the artists and amateurs of 
Paris and London “ with mingled pity, awe, respect and 
aversion.” But the Germans have not nearly come to the 
end of their “ organisability,” and meanwhile they are to 
hand on their proletarian docility to the other nations of 
“Central Europe.” In return they are to get, not responsible 
government or a measure of Trade Union control or any- 
thing that is to be found in British Labour programmes, 
whether political or industrial, but simply an undefined 
extension of “insurance.” “Our new German type of 
manhood,” remarks the author, “is what the individualist 
peoples fail to understand. He seems to them partly a 
relapse into old unfree days and partly an artificial creation 
which denies and does violence to humanity.” To one 
reader at least the project of a State based on these lines 
reads like a relapse into slavery ; and all the proofs in the 
world of its superior “ efficiency ’’—in which he does not 
believe—would not alter his opinion. We have a great 
deal to learn from Germany both in the way of guidance 
and of warning, but the economic chapters in this book are 
perhaps, because of the very moderation of their author, 
the best statement that has yet been given of the issues at 
stake in this war in the sphere of industrial organisation. 
The German ideal involves the negation of all that we are 
accustomed to call Freedom. It is impossible that the 
Labour movements in the British Empire should be willing 
to follow in the same path, and, unless we are fundamentally 
to revise our political ideals and our view of human nature, 
it is impossible for us to desire that they should. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS 


HE history of the brain, which is indeed the 
history of history, endows the nose with signal 
interest of a peculiar kind. This conspicuous 
organ serves two functions, wholly distinct, which yet 
naturally find their purposes served in one structure. 
The nostrils are for the seer of lite, in the first place. 
But the gaseous mixture which we breathe may convey 
all sorts of important information if it be sensibly 
studied, and therefore we find in the nose a sensory 
apparatus, and describe it accordingly as the organ of 
smell. 

Taste and smell are ancient senses, of high importance, 
which we may classify as chemical. They are closely 
allied, “‘flavour’’ being dependent upon both, and the 
taste of most sapid substances being found very insipid 
when the nose is thrown out of action. But whereas 
taste can act only at the shortest range, smell is, as it 
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were, taste at a distance, a physiological way of looking 
at it which is well warranted by the observations of the 
late Professor Pavlov, of Petrograd. 

Now the power to “sense” at a distance— though, 
of course, no sense organ does more than respond to 
what actually affects it there where it is—is evidently 
a great and potent thing. It increases the range of 
knowledge, forewarns, directs, as neither touch, the 
primary sense, nor taste, a kind of chemical touch, can 
possibly do. Hence we need not be surprised to find 
that the earliest. brain, the term being confined to the 
cranial nervous structure of vertebrates, is largely or 
wholly a “smell brain.” Certain olfactory ganglia are 
the first that we discover, very low down in the verte- 
brate series, of what is to become the modern brain, of 
the latest, or human, model. 

But if, now, we trace the subsequent history of this 
most wonderful of material objects we find that, in 
ourselves, the “‘ smell brain ”’ is decadent, while vision 
and hearing are in the ascendant. If smell be sense at 
a distance, what of hearing, and if hearing be such, 
what of vision, which reveals to us the existence even 
of the extra-terrestrial universe ? Thus, if the olfactory 
and visual areas of a canine and human brain be 
compared, we find that, in short, the oldest part of the 
brain is now in decline—degenerate in the most highly- 
evolved brain we know. 

But of course the olfactory areas remain, such as they 
are, and to or from them run the first, or olfactory, pair 
of cranial nerves, from a comparatively small area of 
the mucous membrane that lines the nose. Here, 
clearly, is the shortest and most direct of all routes for 
conveyance of material objects from the outer world 
to the very brain itself. The material objects may 
very well be microbes, for obvious reasons. The air 
inspired through the nose is seldom, if ever, microbe- 
free. Air collected by suitable apparatus after passage 
through the normal nose is microbe-free. In other 
words, the nose is a bacteriological filter. Normally it 
is also definitely bactericidal, in some degree, by means 
of its secretions; but the fact remains that a short cut 
to the brain runs from the very spot where microbes 
most constantly enter our bodies. The wonder is not 
that they ever do harm, but that they do so little. 

There is an attractive pathological theory, worth I 
know not what, according to which those parts of the 
human body are most subject to disease that are them- 
selves the subjects of degeneration or involution. The 
theory is applied, for instance, to the appendix, and 
sounds very well, until the comparative anatomist, a 
stickler for detail, points out that the appendix is 
unknown in any creature below the anthropoid apes, 
and is in history as well as in position an appendix to 
the bowel. But, at any rate, the case of the nose may 
be cited in support of that theory. For certainly in 
civilised man this organ is a very frequent seat of 
disease, disorder or defect, and too often becomes a 
nidus of infection instead of the efficient and deadly 
outpost and sentry that it is in the more fortunate. 

These elementary anatomical considerations lead us 
to look to the nose and the olfactory tract as the site 
of infection for certain grave invasions of the nervous 
system. Of these the most interesting, surely, is 
infantile paralysis, of which the causal parasite is an 
ultra-microscopic “ filter-passer,”” and which is of such 
extraordinary interest because of the sharply localised 
injury that it inflicts, all its force falling upon certain 
areas of nerve cells which are in immediate control of 
the voluntary muscles. In the recent study of this 


disease we owe much to the American student, Simon 
Flexner, Director of the Rockefeller Institute Medical 
Research Laboratories in New York. 





But of much more practical importance at the present 
time is the variously named malady which appears to 
have received its popular name of “ spotted fever”’ in 
America more than a century ago, and which has done 
deadly work among our soldiers at home during the 
present war. Though Flexner has done extremely 
important work in regard to this disease also, the chief 
event in its history was the discovery of the causal 
parasite by Anton Weichselbaum, of Vienna, in 1887. 
The creature is a very minute round bacterium, of the 
type called cocci, existing in pairs, hence called a 
diplococcus, and specifically known as the meningo- 
coccus, because it attacks the meninges or coverings of 
the brain and spinal cord, so that the disease is often 
called cerebro-spinal meningitis. Like the gonococcus, 
which is also a diplococcus, the meningococcus is an 
organism of delicate type, which can be cultivated only 
on complex artificial media, and is extremely susceptible 
to drying. Why show so little judgment, the reader 
may ask, as to state these technical details of bacterio- 
logy in an article in a lay journal? But these details 
determine the epidemiology of the disease. Microbes 
which cannot live apart from the human body—except 
perhaps under sedulously prepared conditions in the 
laboratory—can be spread only by direct contact, or all 
but direct contact, from person to person. The bacillus 
of diphtheria, the coccus of gonorrhoea, the meningo- 
coccus, answer to this description. Hence the problem 
of the control of these diseases is to be attacked. They 
are practically contagia—practically, one says, for to 
sneeze microbes into your neighbour's nose is scarcely 
less than contact. 

This transmission by coughing and sneezing is none 
the less likely in these days, when only the more elderly 
of my readers will remember that not merely decorative 
old nineteenth century fashion of putting the hand 
before the face during these deadly forms of self- 
expression. Now, consider the case of an intensely wet 
winter, 1914-1915, when our country was suddenly 
filled with soldiers, in billets or huts, with inadequate 
clothing and still more inadequate means for drying it ; 
with innumerable colds in the head, lowering the resist- 
ance and utility of the nose, and with every inducement, 
therefore, to restrict ventilation, and to crowd together 
under just such conditions as would favour the spread 
of the meningococcus. Thus, early last year, England 
was visited by an epidemic of this disease, the first really 
to affect the country as a whole, and we have not yet 
heard by any means the last of the meningococcus 
as a cause of death and inefficiency among our troops. 

Captain Michael Foster and Captain J. F. Gaskell 
were responsible for the care of many cases that occurred 
in the Eastern Command, and have now given us a 
volume on the subject, which is a fine and faithful piece 
of work, of high value to future students of the disease, 
and well worthy of the illustrious men whose names 
they bear and to whose memory they dedicate their 
work.* 

Treatment is the part of medicine that must fascinate 
us most, and these authors bring formidable evidence in 
favour of the view that Flexner’s serum is less valuable 
in itself than in the fact that, before it is introduced, 
some of the cerebro-spinal fluid is removed by the 
method of lumbar puncture—the introduction of a 
hollow needle into the cerebro-spinal cavity beneath the 
level of the spinal cord itself. The use of Flexner’s 
method has been followed by the most astonishing 
success. As the authors say, “ With the exception of 
the introduction of diphtheria antitoxin, no discovery 


By Michael Foster, M.A., M.D., and 


* Cerebro-Spinal Fever. 
Territorial Force. 


J. F. Gaskell, M.A., M.D., Captains R.A.M.C., 
Cambridge University Press. 
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in the domain of pure Physic has yielded such striking 
and beneficent results.” But their own observations 
suggest that what really tells is the ancient, universally 
applicable, profoundly right principle of drainage. If 
this infection were upon the skin, little would it matter ; 
if the surgeon could run a drainage-tube to the spot 
where the poisons are being made, little would they 
matter; but in effect this can be done, it seems, by 
lumbar puncture. For the rest, the emphasis is on 
early diagnosis and treatment. Of course it is. 

Lastly, a word as to prevention. Of 170 cases in 
the Navy in last year’s epidemic only 2 occurred on 
board ship. Many men are crowded on our ships, 
and some are doubtless the “ carriers’ who count for 
so much in the spread of this disease. But, as the 
authors remark, “ the free ventilation renders a carrier 
innocuous.” Let us remember this: the bacteriological 
school of Sir Almroth Wright, to which we owe so much, 
tends to decry all questions of ventilation, fresh air, 
cleanliness and so forth. All depends for it on internal 
biochemical factors of immunity. But, after all, if 
ventilation blows away the parasites, dries them, kills 
them, we have an overwhelming argument in its favour, 
quite apart from any theories as to its influence upon 
our resistance. The same argument applies to soap and 
water in respect of body vermin, which convey typhus 
fever, for instance. Thus the advance of parasitology 
serves only to confirm and amplify the most ancient 
and sacred laws of health. LENs. 


Correspondence 
WHY THEY WANT MORE 
‘o the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your Note last week on the staff work in our armies was 
—though perhaps you did not guess it—critical also of the springs 
of the chronic agitation at home for more and more men. The 
political trouble at home over general conscription is a reflection 
of the anxiety of the staff mind of the usual quality when trying 
to find a solution for the problem before it of defeating the 
Germans. There is no doubt our military chiefs, through Mr. 
George’s agency, are responsible for these weekly crises. They 
want more and more men. It is easy to believe that. Ask any 
regimental officer in the field, and ask him why! More than we 
have would not be too many for them. After a considerable 
experience at the front it is not hard for me to guess that our 
military leaders, having tested their capacity as expert directors 
of war with several big offensives on our front, should be assured 
they will require legions beyond count. And, of course, they will, 
if their calculations are based on the results of their past efforts ; 
as no doubt they are. But we want to know why they should be 
so based. It is really pertinent to ask here whether our Army is 
now not too large. In any case, when an expert speculator loses 
our money for us, and blandly invites us to provide the means for 
another effort, what we then want is some evidence that his 
claim to use our wealth does not artlessly arise out of his mere 
ability to get rid of it in large quantities. And Mr. George’s 
capacity to conjure with figures is no recommendation for taking 
with shut eyes the opinions of our Army leaders because they 
have his support. That is but a decoration to the confidence 
trick. If these men feel themselves incapable of doing the job 
with the materials provided, they ought to say so. They are 
getting all we can give. And we shall not be alarmed if they own 
up. There are plenty of good men here and in Flanders. 

I am continually asked by friends for my opinion as to the 
duration of the war. They think one ought to know if one has 
been in it some time. But I haven’t the remotest guess. The 
longer your stay at the front, the less you know of war compared 
with even leader-writers on popular newspapers. But if G.H.Q. 
would use a suggestion of mine, as soon as it began to operate I 
could predict confidently how long the war would continue. The 
idea is this—that the Hohenzollerns, the Bishop of London, Von 





Tirpitz, Northcliffe, Bethmann-Hollweg, Lloyd George, R. J. 
Campbell, the German priests and philosophers, the Anti-German 
League and the conscientious objectors, Reventlow, Carson, 
Milner, and the rest of the for-ever-and-ever people, should be 
sent into the stinks, filth, and explosions of the Ypres salient 
(with an overflow meeting in the Hohenzollern Redoubt), to stay 
there merely looking on till the war is over, the war then would 
be over in a week. To assist them, we might use the exempt but 
ferocious greybeards (just over 45) who are prepared to sacrifice 
all brothers of military age and their children rather than give in, 
as sandbags.—Yours, etc., Carry On. 


U.S. POLICY IN MEXICO 
To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—I have just read your article, “ 'Time’s Whirligig in 
Mexico,” in the issue of March 18th, 1916, and I must confess 
to my state of puzzlement. To a reader sympathetic with most 
of THe New StTaTesMAN’s everyday ideals this particular article 
is decidedly intriguing,—seeming to develop, as it does, from a 
cynicism that is anything but disinterested. If financial interests, 
in the United States and England alike, have, since the crumbling 
of the Diaz tyranny, made large efforts to protect their invest- 
ments in Mexico, that is only what might be expected ; but you 
offer no evidence whatsoever that ‘“* Madero was financed by 
American capitalists,” and, whatever Madero’s executive weak- 
nesses may have been, and whatever his nepotism may have been 
(and no one denies that some of his kinsmen were spoilsmen of 
the most extravagant type), it seems to me that his personal 
idealism was as unmistakable as his career was tragic. I have 
before me a letter from a Texas correspondent, who, writing 
almost two years ago, describes the ** known acts ” of the Huerta 
administration of Mexico City as “* the most outrageous known in 
modern times.”’ I do not think that this is an exaggeration ; and 
I definitely know that one of the considerations which weighed 
heavily with President Wilson in his refusal to recognise the 
Huerta administration in Mexico was the fact that Huerta was 
in frenzied negotiation with a certain Oriental Power to secure 
its support (financial—and perhaps otherwise, too). The relations 
between the murderer Huerta and this foreign Power may never 
have become so close as Huerta himself desired—as to this I 
cannot speak with authority ; but if they were not any closer 
than is demonstrable, that is only because the very intelligent 
Power in question foresaw the likelihood of Washington’s hos 
tility and did not wish an immediate clash with the United 
States over this relatively minor issue—even though Huerts 
seems to have stood ready to grant certain rights as to coaling 
stations, etc., which, in the event of an American war at any time, 
would have proved a considerable advantage. 

Although knowledge of the foreign connections, actual or 
desired, of the Huerta Government would richly justify the 
American Government’s refusal to recognise Huerta, it seems to 
me that Americans have been sufficiently justified in their 
attitude by the moral stains upon the murderers» Madero. 
Whether Mr. Wilson and his Administration succeed or fail in 
their present endeavour to punish Mexico’s latest scourge, the 
bandit Villa, the Wilson policy has been always honest, at least, 
however naive.—Yours, etc. 

René KEtty. 

New York. 

April 5th. 


Miscellany 


THE INFLUENCE OF RAIL 
‘POWER ON HISTORY 


T must be nearly thirty years since the late Captain 
I Mahan stood silent on a peak in Darien in the first 
shock of the discovery that the waters of the Atlantic 

and Pacific Oceans were wet. The thoughtful sailor indulged 
his companions of the United States Naval War College 
with the wild surmise that a liquid of this character might 
be expected to sustain the weight of warships, and that the 
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operations of such vessels would possess a distinct importance 
in determining the results of disputes between nations, 
always provided that they were not (as in the happy cases 
of Switzerland, Luxemburg, and Liechtenstein) entirely 
cut off from the sea. The leaping inferences of his discovery 
were communicated, through his English publisher, to the 
inhabited world, and the doctrine of Sea Power, became 
(if it ever needed to become) a commonplace. Yet 
there was a real merit in Mahan’s work. It is easy to com- 
plain of him, as Wilde complained of a contemporary, that 
he pursued the obvious with the enthusiasm of a short- 
sighted detective; but it is even easier to forget that he 
produced an articulate and comprehensible statement of 
matters which had not, before he wrote, been stated at all. 
Sea Power had been for several centuries the practice of the 
British Navy, and the British Navy, by reason of certain 
faults in its up-bringing and the difficulties of literary 
composition on a mobile surface, is not given to self-expres- 
sion. Before the year 1880 there existed hardly a single 
statement of the broad principles of naval strategy, and even 
now there are extraordinarily few. Portsmouth has never 
produced the counterpart of those admirable, if unbound, 
little volumes of professional prose which French soldiers 
used to publish at Nancy, and since the Grande muette has 
declined to explain its fundamental principles, one is 
grateful to the enterprising neutral who undertook the work. 
There are no surprises in his revelation, and the air of 
discovery is sometimes a trifle irritating; the constant 
treatment of Venus as a new planet would damn any as- 
tronomer, and noone could bear many walks with a man 
who insisted regularly on striking across Primrose Hill as 
an undiscovered watershed. 

But if Mahan discovered nothing in particular, he dis- 
covered it very well. One feels the need of his exposi- 
tory method whenever a large and obvious fact emerges 
into the area of military science without an adequate 
statement of its elements. That is precisely what has just 
occurred in the case of railways. We all know a railway 
when we see one, and we can all grasp, if we can read a news- 
paper, what railways mean in modern war. It is obvious 
beyond the faintest hope of novelty that European warfare, 
as it is practised on the French and Polish frontiers, is a 
struggle for railways conducted by men at the end of rail- 
ways who would be reduced to fisticuffs in a week and to 
starvation in a fortnight if their railways could be paralysed. 
But so far as broad and popular exposition in general terms 
is concerned, the military science of railways is a subject 
as uncharted as Lake Chad when our fathers went to school. 
It is a white patch on the map that cries out for the ex- 
planatory longitude, the illuminating platitude of the 
American sea-captain. 

It was Mr. H. G. Wells who insisted long before they took 
the horse omnibuses off the road that the world would be 
transformed by its means of communication. The change 
was one of those queer, unconscious achievements of the 
Nineteenth Century, when little men in black coats produced 
the most astonishing results whilst thinking hard all the 
time about something else. The whole development is 
extremely well reviewed in a new book* of undoubted, if 
singularly unobtrusive, excellence that is worth almost any 
twelve books on the war. It began in the year 1830 when 
a British regiment was trundled thirty-four miles in two 
hours over the far from permanent way of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. Then, like most things in the 
progress of Europe, having been done by an Englishman, 
it was explained by a German. A Westphalian bearing 
the honoured, if slightly misspelt, name cf Harkort startled 
his Landtag with railway projects and produced a pamphlet 
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on the military value of a line between Minden and Cologne. 
His heated imagination played recklessly round the prospect : 

Let us suppose that we had a railway and a telegraph line on 
the right bank of the Rhine from Mainz to Wesel. Any crossing 
of the Rhine by the French would then scarcely be possible, since 
we should be able to bring a strong defensive force on the spot 
before the attempt could be developed. 

These things may appear very strange to-day; yet in the womb 
of the future there slumbers the seed of great developments in 
railways, the results of which it is as yet quite beyond our powers 
to foresee. 


It was the year 1833, and the German public was promptly 
informed by one distinguished soldier that infantry would 
arrive sooner if they marched, whilst another added that 
the conveyance of cavalry and artillery by train would be 
a sheer impossibility. Meanwhile the War Office produced 
in 1846 a “ Regulation relative to the Conveyance of Her 
Majesty’s Forces, their Baggage and Stores, by Rail,”’ and 
Belgium gave the Continent a lead in railway construction. 
The military advantages of a railway system were repeatedly 
emphasised in admirable prose by the subjects of Louis 
Philippe, and there was some interesting early work in 
Central Europe. The Prussians moved 12,000 men over 
two lines in 1846, a Russian army corps entrained in 1849 
and moved into Austrian territory to suppress the revolution 
in Moravia, and the Austrians took 75,000 men, 8,000 horses, 
and 1,000 waggons from the Danube to the Silesian frontier 
in that movement of troops which resulted in the humili- 
ation of Prussia at Olmiitz and sixteen years of smouldering 
resentment that found expression at K6éniggritz. 

Railways entered the repertory of European warfare too 
late to be used by Napoleon or to be more than tried by 
von Moltke. With a single line from Paris to Vienna the 
Emperor might have conquered Europe in two months, 
instead of in two years, and a railway system would have 
multiplied the Grand Armée to hold off the Russians in the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw whilst the English in the Peninsula 
were driven into the sea. The first European war to be 
conducted after the construction of railways was the cam- 
paign of Magenta and Solferino. Napoleon III. took a 
French army into Italy and, after making considerable use 
of the railway between Paris and various stations on the 
south coast and on the Italian frontiers, he ignored its 
existence with heroic completeness in an attempt to conduct 
his operations on orthodox Napoleonic lines. Mr. Pratt 
is inclined to take the employment of railways in that 
campaign a shade too seriously, and decorates Culoz with 
the somewhat unusual orthography, “Culox” (p. 10). 
Von Moltke’s papers, in which the design against Austria 
was progressively developed in the years between 1860 and 
1866, are a mine of various wisdom upon the political and 
military conformation of Europe ; but there is no adequate 
treatment of railways. In the campaign of 1866, which 
saw the entry of the field telegraph, the Prussians made no 
brilliant use of their own and the Saxon systems, but there 
was a sensational employment of railways on the Italian 
front ; the Austrian commanders were scandalised by the 
repeated appearance of hostile troops in numbers quite 
unrecognised by the rules, and a French military writer 
was inspired to lyrical comment on the subject in the 
Spectateur Militaire for September, 1869. Nine months 
later his country was invaded by the armies of the North 
German Confederation and its allies after an excellent 
concentration by railway in the Palatinate. 

But the real impetus to the development and to the 
progress of so many branches of modern warfare came 
from the American Civil War. The earnest and irritable 
men who conducted the somewhat tangential operations 
of the Union armies were confronted by every problem of 
the military use of railways. The supply of troops by 
rail-borne commissariat, the destruction of railways (which 
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has always been a distinctively American, though latterly 
an almost exclusively Mexican accomplishment), and the 
organisation of railway services by technical troops all 
emerged from the long conflict. McCallum was the first 
of the railway soldiers, and the troubles of his subordinates 
with the military element are illustrated by an appealing 
telegram of the War Department : 


Be patient as possible with the Generals. Some of them will 
trouble you more than they will the enemy. 


Africa was introduced to the military railway by Lord 
Kitchener’s conquest of the Soudan by rail, and the Trans- 
Siberian Railway was the instrument with which Russia 
conducted her astonishing defensive in Manchuria at the 
end of a single line. 

The present war, which began with a German move along 
the ordinary route of the Paris-Berlin expresses and degener- 
ated in eight weeks into a scramble for the railway junctions 
of Northern France, is conducted with railways for railways. 
The German defensive on the Eastern front consisted merely 
of movements round the parallel lines of the German railway- 
citadel, and the offensive of 1915 was solely a lunge at the 
railway system of Poland. Without railways the war would 
end in the suburbs of Berlin in six weeks. It is the railway, 
and the railway alone, that makes possible the vast and 
paralysed armies that lie helplessly opposite to each other 
across Europe breathing heavily, eating what their railways 
bring them, and shooting away what their railways can 
carry of the national accumulations of metal goods. That 
is why Mr. Pratt, who hardly mentions it, has written the 
most interesting book about the war. 

Puitiep GUEDALLA. 


UNVEILED 


“The real leader of the nation.’”—Description of 
Mr. Lloyd George by Mr. Kellaway, M.P., who is secretary 
to Dr. Addison, who is under-secretary to Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is a colleague of the Prime Minister. 


A meek uninstigated lad, a humble Kellaway, 

Proclaims what all his countrymen have been too 
shy to say ; 

A secretary’s secretary, alone he has the nerve 

To fling aside the Englishman’s traditional reserve. 


Thank God, the hour has come at last, the candid 
word is spoken, 
The long intolerable strain of stifled passion broken ; 
A shout of wild unanimous agreement smites the ears. 
All Britain rings with loud huzzas.. . 
And Glasgow leads the cheers. 
S. 


HOW WE DO THESE THINGS IN 
LOAMSHIRE 


ERE in Loamshire we are very keen on the charities 

H and problems of war-time. All this winter we have 
been attending to the needs of our soldiers and 

sailors in the trenches and hospitals. We have poured 
forth khaki mufflers and mittens, eggs, cigarettes, and 
hard cash in abundance. Yesterday we turned our attention 
to the serious question of the shortage of agricultural 
labour at home, in a drawing-room meeting in our largest 
centre, got up by Lady Latimer, and presided over by 
the dear Duchess. I was privileged to attend as the repre- 





sentative of my parson’s-wife sister—who happened to 
have a headache that morning—and I never heard anything 
so vague and funny in my life! The room was arranged 
with armchairs for the élite, sofas at the sides, and uncom- 
promising hall-chairs in the back rows, all converging towards 
the card-table—where the Duchess presided. Beside her 
was the secretary, worried and amiable, in an amazingly 
becoming black velvet hat. Lady Latimer, a small, active 
person, in sumptuous array, with a good deal of conspicuous 
hat and feather, skipped into a low armchair on the other 
side. (She was more zealous than well-informed on her 
subject, and began by getting badly tangled up between 
the Board of Agriculture and the Board of Trade.) Opposite 
was Lady Fell, a new comer, anxious to boss the county, 
and beside her Lady Waltham, also of the type who likes 
to manage—with excellent qualifications for it! About 
thirty clergywomen, a sprinkling of farmers’ wives, and 
one elderly gentleman took the back and side seats—and all 
was ready to begin. The Duchess, with an air of composure, 
belied by the trembling of her hat-trimming and the hand 
that held the paper, read out, very fast, a short treatise 
on the objects for which we were assembled, the scarcity 
of labour, need of the farmers, desirability of women working 
on the land, and so forth, and informed the meeting that 
it was convened to receive all the information on these 
subjects necessary for immediate and energetic action. 
Lady Latimer then gave the names of the highest committee, 
whose apparent raison d’étre was to add éclat and attract 
the lower orders, and the executive committee, created 
to receive suggestions and complaints and supply deputa- 
tions. A stout, important clergywoman, with a firm, 
resonant voice, priceless in any Sunday School, here put 
what she called a “ question ’’—really an objection to the 
whole proceeding—remarkable chiefly for forming the one 
exception to the respectful harmony of the meeting. There 
was antagonism in her manner and her well-chosen 
polysyllables, and Lady Latimer was perplexed and worried. 
She gave a voluble reply, signifying mostly nothing, and, 
on a hint from the Duchess (who had had time to evolve 
it while she was rambling on), she administered a stately 
snub to the critic, who felt the whole meeting was shocked 
at her want of tact, and murmured something apologetic 
about having ‘* somewhat overstepped ” and “ only wanting 
to know.” The obstruction removed, the Duchess read out 
the list of “ practical workers, I mean, of ladies whom 
we are going to ask if they will kindly undertake, etc.” 
Two were allotted to our parish—Lady Waltham and my 
sister. ‘I’m not going to undertake the beastly thing,” 
said Lady Waltham. “I live three miles from Mudford. 
Can’t possibly do it!” The first check—to count! “ Can't 
you make arrangements with Mrs. Han-Hannington ? ” 
murmured the Duchess, bending forward. My sister—whose 
name is Harringford—had given me a free hand in any 
case that might arise, so I up and said she’d be delighted 
to do anything anybody wanted—which seemed to me to 
reflect the general tone of the meeting. My sister said 
afterwards she had intended to suggest that for once in a 
way some of the dirty work should be done by people 
of leisure with cars, instead of all falling on the over- 
burdened mothers of half-a-dozen children, with one maid, 
and quite as much private and public work in hand already 
as they could manage. She probably could have said it 
very nicely. She has an alert intelligence that grasps any 
points there may be in the endless chatter of any old 
committee meeting. For my part, I soon get comatose 
at them, and from this moment I lost the general drift 
of the meeting as a whole—if there were any—and only 
retain disjointed impressions. A farmer’s wife—with a big 
locket on—rciterated monotonously that all the women 
who could work on the land were doing it already—and 
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that she personally had taken in two young women from 
Peter Robinson’s—who couldn’t. Lady Latimer read letters 
from a woman agriculturist just returned from France, 
proposing a meeting at the Town Hall to “rouse 
enthusiasm.” With visions of the sardonic contempt veiled 
by phlegm on the faces of such country folk as can be 
induced by any means to attend a meeting, we kept silence. 
It was put to the vote. “ For pity’s sake don’t say anything 
to keep ‘em talking longer,’ whispered a fat, merry-faced 
woman near me, “I want to get home to dinner.” And 
up went her hand. Three-quarters of the meeting remained 
passive, and the motion was lost by a majority of once. 
Some humourist suggested a special costume for women 
workers, a modestly long coat and trousers, provided by 
the Board of Trade at the nominal cost of 30s. Great 
heavens! Who’s going to buy an outfit for hoeing and 
pulling up “ squitch”” on an income of 15s. a week if 
they’ve got an old skirt ? Most of us laughed. A little, 
bright-eyed woman in mourning voiced her conviction, 
sotto voce, that the whole thing was rot! If anything was 
going to have been done it should have been prepared for 
last winter, as they’ve done in Somerset. And she was a 
member of both the high committees. Noblesse oblige! .. . 
Lady Fell and Lady Waltham had their usual scrap. “* That’s 
a very complicated question,’ cooed Lady Fell. ‘* My 
dear lady, the simplest in the world,” snapped Lady 
Waltham. Collapse of Lady Fell. ... At one o’clock the 
dear Duchess dismissed us with a few well-chosen words, 
and we rose with alacrity. As I was going out Lady Waltham 
stopped me. “ These meetings aren’t much good,” said 
she genially, dumping a duplicate set of tracts for Mudford 
into my arms, “* but it’s very kind of the Duchess to take 
so much trouble in getting ‘em up ; so we must all help her, 
mustn't we ? Good-bye. Your sister don’t look very strong, 
and this seems rather a heavy job! I'll come over and 
see her.” B. 


Music 
THE MAGIC FLUTE 


S a manifestation of pure genius The Magic Flute 
A would be hard to beat. It is the joy of all musicians 
and the despair of all composers. From the first note 
of the overture to the final fall of the curtain there is not a 
dull moment, not an uninspired bar. It is a haven of delight 
in which one lives, withdrawn from care and depression, 
for a few hours. To produce this exquisite masterpiece 
with such excellence at the present time is a genuine public 
benefit which, judging from the two crowded houses it 
has so far drawn, is realised by many. The Magic 
Flute is classic in the sense that it has that serene 
and magical beauty of perfection marred by no strain of 
technique unable to cope with vision, of disordered 
imagination, of unequal senses and faculties discordantly 
yoked. It has the effortless ease, the limpid spontaneity, 
the serene and heavenly beauty of a Greek temple under 
a blue Attic sky. There is shade in that temple as well 
as the transparent sunshine in which it is bathed, but the 
shade is luminous ; and it is beautiful as grief is beautiful, 
as death is beautiful in that wonderfully proportioned 
way of vision we have learned to call Greek. Somewhere 
in it a note of sadness is touched, how or where is imper- 
ceptible, but the result is serene and perfect, as is that 
figure of Death which is sculptured on a column of the 
Temple of Diana in the British Museum, a figure so lovely 
that it brings tears to the eyes of the beholder. 
The libretto has been the butt of many wits. But I like 
it. A “tissue of absurdities’ has no repulsion for me. 





I do not want a reason for every exit, nor do I mind the 
terrible but anemic serpent dying and the hero swooning 
at the sight of three lovely ladies so that they can sing 
a trio undisturbed. What is irritating to me is a logic that 
draws attention to itself and then breaks down, or a chromo- 
lithographic Italian love tale like Cavalleria Rusticana 
or Pagliacci, in which hearts are torn to tatters with 
shrieks of calico. The libretto of The Magic Flute is not 
unreasonable, it is simply beyond reason. What could be 
more preposterous than Papageno, the bird-catcher; yet 
his every note and action is a delight. Love, adventure, 
humour, danger, trial, religion, success, and joy are combined 
in a wholly inconsequent manner, but still they are combined, 
It has passages of whimsicality, seriousness, and sense ; 
and, though incredible and perhaps intolerable without the 
music, yet it gave Mozart enough to put his whole soul 
into it and lift it to a work of art of the most lofty and 
imperishable beauty. 

Of the production at the Aldwych under Sir Thomas 
Beecham I have nothing but praise. Mr. Robert Radford, 
a real bass, was admirable in every way as Sarastro; of 
Mr. Frederick Ranalow, as Papageno, it would be difficult 
to speak too highly ; every word of his could be heard, 
and his fine clear voice was perfectly at the disposal of 
his vivid sense of humour. Miss Miriam Licette, the Pamina, 
was also on a high level, singing with ease, expression, and 
finish. The chief merit of this production, however, consists 
in its all-round excellence. It approaches the ideal in its 
casting of minor parts and general ensemble. There was a 
unity of spirit and an absence of the abominable operatic star 
element, for which Sir Thomas Beecham deserves all the credit, 
I have never heard a more thoroughly enjoyable perform- 
ance. Another attraction is the superiority of the Aldwych 
Theatre for such works over that monstrous barn—Covent 
Garden. All refinement of execution is lost in such a place, 
whose size has no artistic, but only a box-office reason, 
partly dependent on the ridiculous salaries paid to stars 
like Caruso, which salaries in their turn are required to 
meet the commission and advertising expenses of agents 
employed to keep booming them in the public Press. 
However, we may look forward to having opera in English 
permanently established by Sir Thomas Beecham on an 
artistic basis in a theatre of reasonable size and at popular 
prices, from which the star element is rigorously excluded. 
There is no doubt whatever of the ultimate financial success 
of such an enterprise ; and when one thinks of the experi- 
ments that could be tried in all directions, and the 
opportunity it would offer not only to our young composers 
but to our young decorative artists and designers and 
our young poets to create a new opera, combining comedy, 
fantasy, and lyric beauty, one longs for Sir Thomas Beecham 
to concentrate his energies, settle down into a permanent 
home (why not the Aldwych?) and set the ball rolling. 
Meanwhile, let our young composers start writing, but 
let them eschew all foreign models and get in touch with 
young authors who will produce libretti that are akin to 
Chesterton’s Napoleon of Notting Hill—that is to say, 
human, modern, and English in spirit; and let them write 
remembering Purcell, Gibbons, Byrd, Tallis, and the old 
madrigalists, remembering Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Sterne, 
Fielding, Shelley, “* Way-of-all-Flesh ” Butler, and all the 
hard-thinking, vital, jovial, and splendid rascals from Shake- 
speare’s to H. G. Wells’s, who combine poetry and humour as 
it is nowhere else combined, and who have been England’s 
glory and her chief contribution to the world. Finally, 
let them remember this, that it is only by writing national 
music that they will ever write music that is international. 
In the life of musical Europe England’s part is not to 
produce wretched copies of Puccini, of Debussy, of Wagner, 
Strauss and Moussorgsky. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EADING the Shakespeare articles under which the 
R Tercentenary has buried us this last week, I have 
learnt a few things about the poet of which I had 
not thought before. There was, for instance, a great 
article in the Observer which was attached to the idea that 
Shakespeare, though, owing to a defective calendar, he 
believed himself to have been born in April, was really 
born in May. It was, apparently, a fortunate delusion : 


He imagined himself to be an April baby, like so many other 
famous and vital spirits—poets, saints, warriors, statesmen, novelists 
—and countless of the unknown whom one imagines to have been 
for the most part serious and blithe in answer to the changeable 
magic of the mo nth, quick with the spirit of Easter and the spring, 
mingling as it were in a double radiance of thought the glory of the 
divine Resurrection with the renewal of earth. It is at once the 
most spiritual and human of the months. It is the year’s master 
of light and shade. It knows that even the secret of the clouds is 
part of the secret of growth. . .. As a child of May he did not 
know himself. Had he known it would have given him a different 
attitude towards life. Nor on her part will April let him go. 


It is a great burst of eloquence, and a great theory—which 
holds, incidentally, extra consolations for those who, like 
myself, were indubitably born in April. One likes to con- 
jecture what the plays would have been like if an astro- 
nomical reform had suddenly, during his lifetime, torn the 
reluctant Shakespeare from his reluctant April. All the 
light-hearted gaiety would have disappeared out of King Lear, 
and the happy ending which makes Hamlet so spring-like 
and refreshing would have gone in favour of something far 
less blithe. The argument, however, was not pursued by 
its originator. What he was leading up to was: “ Now, 
an island-April is not as a German April, whereby hangs a 
tale.” After which the German commentators and appro- 
priators of Shakespeare were suitably belaboured. It is a 
pity that people will write like this. I do not, for the 
moment, refer to the fatuity of the argument, but to the 
pitch of the language. It is all very well meant. Someone 
or other, sitting down to eulogise the greatest man who 
ever lived, was most anxious to rise to the height of his 
great argument. Instead of writing down the spontaneous 
suggestions of heart and mind, panegyrists insist,on these 
occasions, on manufacturing, or remembering, what they 
consider fine literary phrases. This is a case for “ Q.” 


ok %* * 


I notice that Chatto and Windus are republishing in 
book-form the experiences of a British prisoner at Witten- 
berg which recently ran as a serial in the Morning Post. 
It was what is called an unvarnished narrative. The writer 
was preoccupied neither with ethnological nor with ortho- 
graphical considerations ; after all the horrors he had gone 
through in the camp he was still happy to converse with a 
German he found decent, and to spell the word “ deasant.” 
Anything more matter-of-fact can scarcely be imagined ; 
here and there the story was illuminated with a piece of 
striking observation (as when he said he saw something on 
a man that he thought was frost, and then found to be 
lice), but the temper was normally equable and the language 
terse to the verge of shorthand. It carried conviction and 
gave its picture as few pieces of war-writing have done ; 
and it also quite unconsciously gave an idea of what English- 
ness is far more satisfactorily than dozens of clever treatises 
could. I find that very few of the things I have seen in the 
papers since the war began remain in the mind. The finest 
I remember was also a straightforward statement of a 
man’s personal experiences. This was a_three-column 





diary of the retreat from Mons written by a subaltern and 
published by the Times shortly after the event. It told the 
story of one straggling detachment’s march, hour by hour : 
the almost irresistible longing for sleep, the rests interrupted 
as soon as begun by the crack of German rifles close behind, 
the false rumours and delusive hopes, the awful effort of 
keeping exhausted men going, the periodical fallings-out 
of the thoroughly “ done.” 


* * * 


The “unvarnished”’ tale has great advantages where 
battles are being described. It is not as good as the work 
of a great artist might be; but it beats the work of the 
ordinary professional writer who is preoccupied not with 
truth but with making his literary effects and working in 
all the appurtenances that a ‘ war-scene” should have. 
The “ plain man” unaccustomed to writing and desirous 
merely of saying what he has seen will put down only the 
things that struck him most, and will often give us some- 
thing startlingly real. One typical example of the wrong 
thing in war description was the early work of Eye Witness, 
who set out to be picturesque at all costs and found that 
it is a short step from the picturesque to the ridiculous. 
There have, however, been a few first-rate war-sketches of 
the careful kind in the papers, in which a practised crafts- 
man has managed to keep his eye on the object whilst 
choosing his words. An especially good one was a descrip- 
tion of the German counter-attack after Loos which was 
published in the Westminster Gazette. 


* * bo 


A man of letters to whose authority I bow writes to 

question some of the remarks I made the other week about the 
recitation of verse. It appears that my speculations as to 
the demeanour of the poets who read to the guinea seats 
in Piccadilly were justified : some of them were very shy. 
Even Mr. Belloc, it seems, who does not normally remind one 
of a timid violet cowering under its leaves, showed traces of 
nervousness. “ But, speaking generally,” says my corre- 
spondent, 
I have found poets delighted to read their own works, if not to 
crowds of strangers, at any rate to smaller and more intimate com- 
panies. Wordsworth, of course, was the great example, but he goes 
back even before my time. ‘Tennyson always read when he was 
asked, and liked to be asked, and was wonderfully effective with his 
profound grumpy bass and broad Lincolnshire vowels, and his way of 
taking everything (including the scuttling measures of Boadicea) at 
the same slow, sepulchral pace. Browning, always sincerely inter- 
ested in everything more than in himself. would, if pressed, read 
willingly enough, starting in a kind of deprecating way, and presently 
getting into a stride and able to throw a lot of emotion into his harsh, 
grinding accents. Rossetti, with a beautiful mellow, velvety Italian 
voice, and a kind of drone going on all the time behind the words, 
was more thrilling than either of the others. 


Swinburne read ecstatically, making the best of the voice 
God had given him; but incomparably the finest reader of 
our time, according to my correspondent, was Stephen 
Phillips in his heyday. I myself never heard any of these 
men, though I have heard living poets read beautifully in 
private. But I don’t think that I need greatly qualify 
what I said, for it was precisely the public reading before a 
crowd of strangers that I was discussing. One more qualifi- 
cation might be made: it is probable that an elderly poet 
of great and unquestioned reputation will do the thing with 
more confidence than a younger man who may feel, in face 
of the best evidence to the contrary, that it is presumption 
on his part to think that strangers are really interested in 
his intimate experiences. As I said, I think a change is 
coming over the atmosphere, and the custom of public 
readings (fostered by the Poetry Bookshop in particular 
during the last three years) is demonstrably growing. 
SoLtomon EActe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Iron Age. By F. Bretr Younc. Secker. 6s. 
Unrest. By Warwick DeEeEpinc. Cassell. 6s. 
The Green Orchard. By ANprew Sovutar. Cassell. 6s. 


Mr. Brett Young, unlike most writers, can write: I do 
not think “‘ beautiful ” would be too strong a word to apply 
to his writing. If The Iron Age is a failure, as I think it 
is, that is because Mr. Brett Young has in it attempted 
something which only very great genius could achieve. His 
purpose seems to be to sum up, to typify, the age of iron, of 
commercial greed, of material expansion, in the story of 
the Mawne works—to show us what gloom has hung over 
the age, and with what necessity of process the age has 
culminated in the iron clash of modern mechanical war. 
Such a purpose is terrific: such a theme might be ade- 
quately handled by the hand which, in Antony and Cleopatra, 
treated the war of East and West as subordinate to the 
giant drama of human love—and, one is tempted to think, 
by no hand slighter than that. If Mr. Brett Young were 
to turn round and say that, on the contrary, his aim had 
been merely to produce a novel like other novels, even on 
that ground I should be unable to think he had succeeded. 
For the essential of a good novel is characterisation: one 
must care what happens to the people as one cares what 
happens to actual people whom one knows. Mr. Brett 
Young observes, indeed, with sympathy and exactitude : 
he gives us the most delicately revealing touches of cha- 
racter-revelation: he knows, psychologically, what he is 
about. But it is all observation, discrimination, delicacy : 
none of it results in flesh and blood. I cannot profess to 
say why it is that Thackeray, for instance—and scores of 
authors not comparable with Thackeray, or, for that matter, 
comparable on most counts with Mr. Brett Young—con- 
vince one of the reality of even their most lightly-sketched 
creations, while the characters in The Iron Age, on which 
so much subtlety of heart and mind has been expended, 
remain unreal. But, when all is said, the book is a beau- 
tiful one, full of wise sympathy, clear judgment, right 
emotion and impressive atmosphere. 

On the green fringe of the Black Country lie Mawne 
works ; their prosperity, started by the war of 1870, is en- 
dangered by the recklessness of the man who has developed 
the factory and who remains the principal shareholder 
and director of the company. Dividends fall, the enlarged 
splendours do not pay their way; the future of Mawne 
depends on a wonderful steel that Stafford, the new engineer, 
is inventing. Edward, the shy, reserved, almost middle- 
aged-before-his-time son of the confident and capacious 
Walter Willis—‘‘ old Mr. Willis,” the presiding genius of 
Mawnes—falls in love with Stafford’s wife; and the one 
hope of Mawnes seems lost. How the love-affair goes poorly 
and tawdrily wrong, the idealism of Edward being wasted 
on the empty selfishness of the woman who pretends to 
love him: how Stafford takes the blow; how the ruin of 
Mawnes is averted by the outbreak of war—all these things 
are told with great intricacy and intimacy of detail; the 
quiet simplicity, the unreasoning ardours, the essential 
virginity of Edward’s soul; the windy pomp of old Walter 
Willis, and the fluffy affectionate incompetence of his wife, 
Edward’s stepmother; the minor characters—Lilian, Ed- 
ward’s step-sister; Stafford himself; the shareholders, 
especially the pacifist Gubbins—in every sketch there is 
the same patience, the same earnestness of artistic effort ; 
yet all these are in a sense irrelevant. They are things that 
might have been different while leaving the picture of the 
Iron Age the same. The fact that the war solves Edward’s 


personal dilemmas matters little to a book of which Edward 
is the ostensible hero. 


One is meant, I believe, to feel the 


war as a crashing end to a pretentious age ; only, Mr. Brett 
Young does not make one feel the war. What he excels 
in is the atmosphere of places and the mood of moments. 
Here is a typically successful picture : 


Mingling with the crowd on the platform of the terminus, Lilian 
disentangled herself from the complaints of Mrs. Jones and emerged 
into Sackville Row. It was one of those days on which North Bromwich 
reveals the peculiar beauty which belongs to a city standing high in the 
great Midland plateau. There was a sense of elevation and clearness 
in the air. Spring, that had lain exterminated or suppressed in the 
smoke-blighted zone through which the train had whirled, had re- 
emerged in this central space of light and cleanliness, not in the bursting 
of boughs or in the stirring of tall trees, but in an ecstasy of soft air 
endowing the grey facades of stone, the six stories of the Grand Midland 
Hotel, the shapely, crumbling cupola of St. Clement’s Church, with the 
very nearest thing toa bloom. Aslight shower had spattered the wide 
convex of the wood pavement. Therefore the smell of warm dust was 
in the air. 





That, of course, is quite slight—a mere incidental touch. 
But how exact! how right! In this matter of getting 
actual effects of colour, air, scent, into the rhythms and 
texture of his style, Mr. Brett Young has few rivals. Nor 
is he less successful with many of the deeper moods : always 
the atmosphere is understood and rendered. The tension 
of his exactitude is relieved by equally revealing hints of 
humour and irony. For instance, this of old Mr. Willis 
and Lilian : 

He wanted to talk about war; to tell her what he thought the 
Government should do, and then ask her if she thought they’d do it. 
Lilian distrusted his flushed cheek and sparkling eye ; she had seen it 
before and felt the reaction which inevitably followed. Besides, she 
really didn’t care twopence-halfpenny what the Government did, 
although she was quite certain that in any case they shouldn’t go to war. 


This when war was to save her father and engulf her beloved 
brother—a true Sophoclean irony ! 

I have an idea that Mr. Deeping might produce something 
worth while if he could get away from a monstrous pre- 
tentiousness which disfigures his style, his characterisation, 
his method generally. The story he has to tell in Unrest 
is really a simple one, capable of broad treatment ; it is 
continually disfigured with attempts at smartness or force- 
fulness—with generalisations which would be epigrams if 
they had point, and dialogue which would be conversation 
if it had verisimilitude. “And Martin’s love for her! 
Why, it had meant a man’s love, laughter and sly teasing, 
and a staunch look in the eyes.” That is a characteristic 
sentence. “‘ The woman who can smile, and keep silence, 
taking to-day as yesterday, and go on loving a man, without 
fondling him overmuch, such a woman has far less to fear 
than the woman who fusses.””. The work is garnished with 
many such apophthegms, all equally rotund in statement 
(why “ overmuch” ?—why not “too much” ?) and not 
all equally true. The point of the story is that if a married 
man gets restless and has a period of soul-blindness in 
which he seeks adventure outside the bonds of marriage, a 
wise and loving wife who waits for him and tries to shield 
him from consequences will reap the reward of his repentant 
return. The woman-of-prey with whom this particular 
unrestful man goes away calls him a “man thing,” and 
talks to him frequently in that strain. A retired general is 
described as “six feet of steel-grey honour.” And there 
is a lot more as bad as that. Yet, also, there are indications 
of better things. 

Mr. Soutar is another writer who—though in a quite 
different way—strains after effect. His central idea is that 
of a wayward, pathetic little Frenchwoman, full of wit 
and talent, capriciously married to an Englishman who 
lives in the depth of the country and drinks, and so con- 
demned to dullness, misunderstanding, insult and misery. 
Particularly good is the contrast between the courageous 
Bohemianism of the girl and the pious cruelty of respect- 
ability and limitation, and subservience imposed by the 
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husband’s parents. But the plot gets complex and im- 
probable, the treatment is sentimental, and the writing, 
though sometimes really clever, leaves a general uncom- 
fortable impression of pseudo-Meredithianism. 

GERALD GOULD. 


FIXING WAGES 


The Establishment of Minimum Rates in the Boxmaking 
Industry Under the Trade Boards Act of 1909. By 
MitpRreD E. Buck ey, with an Introduction by R. H. 
Tawney. Bell. ls. 6d. net. 

Arbitration and Conciliation in New Zealand. By Mary 
THERESA RANKIN, with an Introduction by Proressor 
J. SHTELD Nicnotson. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 


Law and Order in Industry: Five Years’ Experience. By 
Jutius Henry Conen. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 


When Peace comes, we are warned from all sides, this 
country at least, and probably all the belligerent nations, 
will presently find themselves in the midst of serious 
industrial trouble. The wage-earners will everywhere be 
faced with the danger of a considerable reduction of their 
standards of life. Food prices, though presumably likely 
to fall below the war level, will remain relatively high 
throughout the world, owing to the delay and difficulty 
in getting back to agriculture the millions who have been 
temporarily diverted from the ficlds; and the no less 
serious delay and difficulty in making good the world’s 
shortage in merchant shipping. With millions of men and 
women in each country suddenly disbanded from armies 
and munition works, and having to seek new employment, 
in an unparalleled “General Post” of wage-earners, in 
face of trade reviving at first only in local and transient 
spurts, with local slumps as the customary channels are 
once more resumed, it is hard to believe that employers 
will not everywhere endeavour to withdraw “ war bonuses ”’ 
and to revert to lower rates of pay. Moreover, in one 
great industry after another, the intention has been openly 
avowed of taking the opportunity of the dislocations that 
Peace will bring to “have done with” the restrictions 
of Trade Unionism, and to make a new start in factory 
organisation, with “‘ scientific management,” a free hand 
in introducing individual piecework rates, and, in short, 
complete industrial autocracy. In this country, at any 
rate, the Trade Unions, however shaken by the successive 
dislocations of war and of peace, and however weakened 
by the concessions that have been so patriotically made 
by their leaders, will not tamely submit to a simultaneous 
reduction in wage rates and removal of their defence of the 
common rule. The struggle will come, it may be foreseen, 
over the very general attempts of employers to lower 
wages, resulting in gigantic national strikes. The Cabinet 
of the day, whatever may be its composition, will find 
itself driven, by serious industrial trouble, as it was in 
1911-12, to consider how wages can, and should be, fixed. 

The old people among us, and with them the great mass 
of the unthinking “ educated ’’ classes, see in all this no 
problem other than that arising from our dangerous habits 
of democracy and the difficulty of resolute government. 
To them it is only “natural” that wages should come 
down with a run, and both the fall in the price of labour 
and the docility which the prevalence of unemployment 
ought to induce will actually be welcomed. It is plain 
to such people that wages must be settled by supply and 
demand, and that any interference with freedom of contract 
between employer and employed is not only futile but 
also improper, and, indeed, wicked. The economists now 
know better, but they are in every country incurably 
timid in expressing themselves, and they are very far 





from telling the middle and upper classes, either of this 
country or the United States, in plain terms how utterly 
obsolete and wrong are these assumptions. The best that 
can be hoped for is that our administrators will learn some- 
thing from the three-quarters of a century of actual 
experiment that the world has now had of deliberate 
interference with the conditions of the wage contract 
for children, young persons, women, and men, in respect 
successively, of sanitation, hours of labour, the prevention 
of accidents, and now even of wages. In country after 
country, in trade after trade, upon one condition of the 
contract after another, by the method of collective 
bargaining or by that of law—enforced by the Trade Union 
or by prosecution at the instance of a Government inspector 

—everywhere the freedom of the individual employer to 
make what terms he could with the individual wage-earner 
has been progressively superseded by the determination 
of a common rule to which the individual finds himself 
constrained to conform. And everywhere experience 
demonstrates, to employer and wage-carner alike, that 
they have both actually gained in liberty, by the substitution 
of the deliberately concerted common rule for the preceding 
anarchy. That is why we find, to the confusion of the 
individualists, the employers refusing to revert to what they 
thought was liberty to do as they chose. Law is the mother 
of freedom. 

The three books now before us describe, in very different 
ways, three of these experimental applications of the 
common rule, exemplifying the machinery of collective 
bargaining, arbitration, and legal enactment in the United 
Kingdom, Australasia, and America respectively. They 
likewise offer a contrast in spirit and method. Miss Buckley 
analyses with admirable “ objectivity ” and freedom from 
bias the actual working of legal minimum rates in the 
British industry of the making of paper boxes, which 
employs 30,000 operatives—six-sevenths women—mostly in 
London and Lancashire. This is a model of scientific 
investigation—precise, succinct, exhaustive, based on 
personal investigation of the phenomena themselves, not 
on what other people have said about them. 

Of Miss Rankin’s more ambitious survey of the working 
of arbitration and conciliation in Australia, the same terms 
cannot be used. To begin with, it deals only with Victoria 
and New Zealand, failing even to draw light from the 
important contemporary legislation of New South Wales, 
whilst it omits altogether the no less instructive experience 
of the Commonwealth Government. Then it is written, 
as it seems, entirely without personal investigation, without 
any real knowledge of the social and economic conditions, 
merely from printed documents in which other people's 
opinions are recorded. It is true that most of these are 
official documents, but they plainly omit much, and Miss 
Rankin herself draws attention to what she thinks their 
failure to conform to the facts; whilst she is not above 
supplementing this “evidence” by letters sent by dis- 
contented Colonials to the Scotsman! We know those 
letters! Finally, Miss Rankin’s monograph fails in being 
throughout quite obviously partial. She is so thoroughly 
biased as to be unconscious of her own prepossessions ; 
she naively takes it for granted that the “natural rate 
of wages,” arrived at by unfettered individual bargaining, 
must be superior to anything else. The whole range of 
economic argument on this issue is apparently unknown 
to her; or, if known, ignored by her as inconsistent with 
her first principles. 

Mr. Cohen’s work, which has excellencies of its own, 
is unlike both the others. It is a plain and very interesting 
narrative of the “ ladies’ garment workers” industry in 
New York City, which passed from anarchy in 1910 to 
the reign of “the Protocol” ;] a collective agreement 
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between the associated employers and the Trade Union, 
with a Board of Arbitration, a Board of Sanitary Control, 
and a Board of Grievances—which fixed a scale of piecework 
rates, adjudicated on individual grievances, and enforced 
many reforms in workshop sanitation. After five years of 
success the Protocol was brought to an end by the 
Employers’ Association. A great strike was on the point of 
breaking out when the parties agreed to a Council of €on- 
ciliation, appointed by the Mayor, which practically set 
up a new Protocol, with the Mayor’s Council as the new 
Board of Arbitration. This still continues. 

What can we learn from these experiences? We may, 
for instance, see that it is impossible to “ fix’ wages, by 
arbitration or otherwise, unless we are prepared (as under 
the Munitions Acts) to compel workmen to remain in the 
service of an employer, or to compel every employer to 
continue in business and to employ all his operatives. 
Nor can we, short of some such penal enactments, absolutely 
prevent strikes any more than lock-outs. But fixing a 
maximum wage is as different from fixing a minimum 
as chalk is from cheese, and experience shows that it is 
quite possible to establish and enforce a minimum in wages 
as in sanitation and in hours of rest, and that it obviates 
nine-tenths of the strikes, whilst leaving it (as with all 
factory legislation) quite optional to the employer to 
engage in business, to employ any person, and to offer 
whatever better terms he chooses; and equally optional 
to the wage-earner to work or not to work, and to ask 
for any better terms that he chooses. The State, in fact, 
may leave competition in improving the conditions of 
employment quite free, whilst resolutely preventing com- 
petition from deteriorating the conditions. This implies, 
of course, that the State wishes to improve the conditions ; 
and also that it has some standard, which may be based 
either on ethical or social or on purely economic grounds, 
by which it is guided in fixing its minima. The very 
practical question for us, in view of the coming troubles, 
is whether our State does wish to improve the conditions 
of its wage-earning population, and what minima it will 
insist on. “ Every society,” once said Mr. Asquith, “ is 
judged, and survives, according to the material and moral 
minima which it prescribes to its members.’’ What shall 
we prescribe ? 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


An Introduction to the Study of International Relations. By 
A. J. Grant, ARTHUR GREENWOOD, J. D. I. HuGues, 
P. H. Kerr, and F. F. Urqunart. Macmillan. 
2s. net. 


European International Relations. By J. A. Murray 
MacDonaLp, M.P. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


Publishers’ lists are sensitive barometers of the nation’s 
thoughts. Before 1914 the insularity of British thought 
was clearly shown by them. They were never deficient 
quantitatively or qualitatively in books dealing with every 
variety of domestic problem. At the same time the birth- 
rate of books of international relations was practically zero. 
The intelligent Englishman has now suddenly discovered 
Europe. Terrible facts are compelling him to think about 
diplomacy, and conventions, and frontiers, instead of 
Insurance Acts and Home Rule. Two years ago, if he had 
gone to the libraries for the facts which are the elements 
of those problems, he would have found almost a barren 
field, with a few scattered but rather aged flowers like 
Sidgwick and Sir Frederick Pollock. To-day every pub- 
lisher’s list heavily blossoms with internationalism. Un- 
fortunately, to write even adequately upon international 
problems requires a very clear mind and a knowledge of 


obscure facts, and books on international relations which 
are of any permanent value may still almost be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. 

The small volume written by Mr.Grant and four other 
writers, at the suggestion of the Council of the Study of 
International Relations, is, therefore, a remarkable achieve- 
ment. It is a model of what a text-book should be. In 
the first place, it whets the appetite of the reader to know 
more of the subject. It maintains an admirable balance 
between a narration of facts and a discussion of principles, 
It is almost always clear and hardly ever thin ; it is sufficiently 
advanced to make the expert, and sufficiently elementary 
to make the novice, think through its whole two hundred 
pages. Its authors attempt to place simply before the 
reader the main problems involved in the relations of States 
and nations which have arisen in the nineteenth century 
to confront civilisation. Naturally, all those problems are 
to-day connected in our minds most intimately with that 
most insistent of all international problems, the prevention 
of war. The first chapter in the book deals, therefore, 
appropriately with War and Peace since 1815, and the 
second with the Causes‘of Modern Wars. The two combined 
give an admirable account of the facts, and they show how 
certain currents of thought and feeling, together with a 
deficient international organisation, have been the under- 
lying causes of war. The next three chapters deal in some 
detail with three kinds of international relations which have 
obtained enormous importance in the modern world: 
economic relations, legal relations, and those very delicate 
and difficult relations which have resulted from the inter- 
course between peoples of different colour and different 
levels of civilisation. Finally, in the last chapter, Mr. 
Greenwood reviews the main problem of international 
relations in the light of the statement that “the goal of 
political endeavour is freedom.” 

’ What, we believe, will strike the reflective reader most 
forcibly in this bird’s-eye view of “ the mysterious incorpo- 
ration of the human race ”’ is that, although the dangers 
that threaten humanity from these international problems 
are so vast and terrible, and though at first sight the diffi- 
culties of a solution appear to be so great, those difficulties 
are really not nearly so great as many which have already 
been solved by human beings in passing, for instance, from 
the “incorporation ” of the primitive tribe to the “ in- 
corporation ” of the United States of America. And if 
immediately after this book one reads Mr. Murray Mac- 
Donald’s, one becomes all the more convinced that all the 
elements of a humanly stable solution already exist. The 
relations between the units which make up the community of 
London or of England are far more complicated, dangerous, 
and difficult than are those of the units in the community 
of European nations ; yet the civilised solution of the former, 
unsatisfactory though it certainly is, stands out as more 
satisfactory than that of the latter. And these two books 
show clearly where the danger to society in international 
relations really comes from. It comes chiefly from men’s 
false views of what those relations are. There is the assump- 
tion, noted by Mr. Murray MacDonald, which underlies the 
philosophical theory of the complete independence of each 
sovereign State—namely, that each has “ within itself all the 
means necessary to a completely self-sufficing life.” In 
reality, of course, there is a complicated interdependence 
in every department of life. It is essential, therefore, as 
nearly all these writers point out, not only that men should 
face the facts of this interdependence, but that they should 
create international organisation to control these manifold 
relations, just as they have created national, municipal, and 
other kinds of organisation through which they have gained 
some control over the even more complicated relations in 
smaller communities. 
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CAMILLE 


Camille Desmoulins: a Biography. By VioteT MeTuey. 
Secker. 15s. net. 


Lucie-Simplice-Camille-Benoist Desmoulins is perhaps 
the only man of the Revolution whom one ventures to call 
by his Christian name, not merely because he had so many 
of them, but because it seems the only fit expression of one’s 
view of him. Marat is infrequently greeted as Jean; even 
Mr. Belloc, who is a heroic student, does not permit himself 
with Danton the familiarity of Jacques, and it is not easy 
to imagine the most light-hearted lady biographer addressing 
Robespierre as Max. But with Camille, as also with 
Rousseau, it is somehow different. Like the other men of 
the Revolution he died young, but unlike most of them he 
lived young also. He began and continued as a Brilliant 
Boy, and through those five years between 1789 and 1794, 
in which France lived through whole centuries, he persistently 
refused to grow up. 

The revelation will come to some persons with a painful 
shock that Camille was a lawyer-politician. But, indeed, 
that profession was never truer to its tradition of making 
history in the intervals of its practice: the Revolution in 
Paris was largely conducted by barristers, and the Revolu- 
tion in Europe was most widely disseminated by the son 
of a Corsican lawyer. Camille’s father, who impressed 
the neighbourhood with the protracted and unpublished 
compilation of an “ Encyclopedia of Law,” was a legal 
official at Guise, which emerged into Revolutionary history 
under the more impressive title of Réunion-sur-Oise. He 
sent his son to school in Paris, where he met a thin-faced boy 
from Arras called Robespierre : it was a valuable introduc- 
tion, although the story had a painful ending. Camille 
proceeded from his education to the Bar, and although he 
stammered noticeably and had a bad voice, those essentials 
of success in the English courts do not appear to have made 
him a career as avocat of the Parlement of Paris. He was 
also adorned by what one lady described as ‘“‘ a humorous and 
pleasing ugliness” taking the engaging form of a bad colour, 
a large nose, and a most alarming eye ; but when he fell in love 
with the daughter of a Treasury clerk, there was no obstacle to 
their felicity except her father’s objection to an impecunious 
son-in-law. He had not long to wait, because it was the 
year 1789, when a wet summer was injurious to farmers, 
but the movement of French politics afforded prospects for 
respectable young men with the gift of articulate expression. 

The elevation of Camille was one of the most remarkable 
events of that astonishing year. At the beginning of the 
Revolution he played an unimportant part in the overture 
as a local elector for the town of Guise. He wrote a pamphlet 
at a moment when it was raining pamphlets, and he had 
apparently vanished in the backwash of Parisian journalism 
when a movement of the crowd flung him high above men’s 
heads. He haunted the Palais-Royal, which had become the 
Booksellers’ Row of the pamphleteers, with his pockets full 
of his father’s letters, which deplored the habit of journalism 
as unprofessional and a deplorable waste of a decent educa- 
tion, and in the faint hope of finding a publisher for a 
seeond and mildly republican pamphlet. Republicanism 
was not popular in that year, when the Bourbons had still 
a throne and a police, because, as M. Aulard has pointed 

out, there was no republican element in the beginnings of 
the Revolution. But on a Sunday afternoon in the month 
of July that young man stood on a table, which belonged 
to the Café Foy, in the Palais-Royal, and made one speech 
several times over, gesticulating with a pistol and proposing 
to unite his hearers by the assumption of a green cockade. 
He had become for some wholly inexplicable reason a 
leader ; he had a public position and a bedy-guard, and 
when two days later a crowd stormed a disused prison 





known as the Bastille, it was generally felt that their action 
was connected with the proceedings of a young man who 
had said publicly on a Sunday afternoon, “ Aux armes /” 
Having secured his public, Camille promptly put out 
another pamphlet; it was called La France Libre and 
considered rather daring. But as it only produced thirty 
louis and the Revolution was beginning to move rapidly, 
he wrote a successor in August. The Paris crowd had 
developed since the storm of the Bastille a habit of attach- 
ing unpopular characters to lamp-posts, and Camille en- 
dorsed the new fashion by writing in the character of the 
lamp-iron at the corner of the Place de Gréve and the Rue 
de la Vannerie. He assumed the pleasing title of Procureur- 
Général de la Lanterne, and took a definite place in Revolu- 
tionary journalism. As the journalist must always fight 
under the shield of a politician, the remainder of his career 
contained the story of two great alliances. The first, 
which was formed almost at once, was with Mirabeau, 
whose genius for collaboration was only equalled by the 
elder Dumas. He set up a one-man journal with the 
assistance of a caricaturist ; it was less a newspaper than a 
series of pamphlets called the Révolutions de France et de 
Brabant. It was youthful and bitter and full of allusions 
to Plutarch ; it represented the fine flower of Revolutionary 
brilliance, and it made Camille more enemies in politics than 
subscribers in the public. This was followed by an alliance with 
Danton, the Mirabeau of the Left, which produced the Vieux 
Cordelier and ended on an April evening in the Place de la Ré- 
volution. It is by a curious irony that Camille said that he was 
““born to make verse” and was beheaded for writing prose. 

Miss Methley is an attractive biographer with a most 
attractive subject ; she is sometimes irritatingly paragraphic, 
and she includes a great deal in her text that should have 
been confined to a footnote. If “* Latour-Maubeuge ” is a 
variant of Latour-Maubourg, one prefers the less topical 
orthography, and it is unusual to include in a list of Revolu- 
tionary authorities the Journal of a Spy in Paris, 1794, by 
“Raoul Hesdin,” which is more generally believed to have 
been produced by a Fellow of Magdalen more than a century 
later with the aid of a file of the Moniteur. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Crises in the History of the Papacy. By Josern McCane. Putnam. 
$2.50 net. 

** Probably no religious institution in the world has had so remark- 
able a history as the Papacy.” That is indisputable, and Mr. McCabe 
illustrates it by studying twenty conspicuous Popes who were ‘‘im- 
portant in the development of the Church and in the History of the 
World.” Mr. McCabe, as all his readers know, is an ex-priest and a 
ferocious rationalist. But he is a conscientious historian and contro- 
versialist and he does not, for example, succumb to the temptation 
of including in his list Pope Joan, a character dear to the defamers of 
the Holy See. He begins with SS. Callistus and Damasus, and ends 
with Leo XIII., taking Popes good, bad and indifferent by the way, 
and not making more play with Borgia and Leo X. than the facts 
justify—though that is certainly enough. Of Leo XIII. he says that 
** he united intellectual breadth and penetration with a high character 
and a lofty devotion to his work. His weakness was the antiquated 
and restricted nature of his knowledge and his inheritance of an un- 
tenable position.” ‘* He lived,” concludes the book, *‘ to see the 
world rounding onward to the light,” and departing ever farther 
from its old traditions.”” Mr. McCabe gives ample references, and his 
work should be useful to those who prefer a brief survey of the whole 
of Papal history to the longer works of greater historians, most of 
which cover only a portion of the field. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange is certainly more phlegmatic 
than it used to be. In spite of the series of startling 
events announced early this week, any one of which 

would in normal times have brought about a serious fall 
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in values, prices hardly gave way at all. In fact, on Tuesday 
Consols rose an eighth. It would have been a very different 
matter if speculation were possible on the old lines, but 
there being no speculators with accounts open to take 
fright, markets remained unperturbed ; this is certainly a 
justification for the prohibition of time dealings. There 
have been numerous transactions in the Brazil 5 per cent. 
Funding Loan. Twice a year small bits of this n are 
issued in exchange for the coupons of the various Brazil 
Government Loans in default, and as many holders like 
to turn these paper dividends into cash, they are willing 
to accept a relatively low price for them. This affords 
an opportunity to pick up a good investment cheaply, 
for Brazil has never defaulted, and is never likely to, on 
her Funding Loans. At its present price of 74, the 1914 
5 per cent. Funding Loan yields £6 15s. per cent. Argentine 
Rails, after having been somewhat depressed, show signs 
of recovery. Industrial shares are irregular, some showing 
firmness on the phenomenal profits recorded by certain 
companies, but others being weaker. Rubbers continue to 
be the most active section of the market, and the 
Bandjarsarie Rubber Estates, recommended here on the 
15th instant at 27s. 6d., are now 33s. Another good cheap 
share in this division is Kwaloe Rubber Estates, a Borneo 
concern, whose estate came into bearing only about a year 
ago. The issued capital is £128,500 in 2s. shares, which, at 
par, represents the low capitalisation of about £73 per acre. 
The financial year ends the 31st March, and the report 
and accounts, when presented a few months hence, should 
make a satisfactory showing. These shares seem a good 
purchase up to 8s. ; the present price is about 2s. 1d. 
* * * 


It is only as the reports and accounts for 1915 come out 
that a correct idea can be formed of the benefit this 
catastrophic war has been to the majority of our large 
industrial concerns. The following is a list of companies 
whose reports and accounts have appeared during the 
past few days. The difference between the profits for the 
two years shown is even greater than appears, for in 
practically every case the 1915 profit is stated after allowing 
for the excess profits tax, additional depreciation or extra 
reserves, most companies now adopting these and other 
devices to render less conspicuous their war-time prosperity. 


1914, 1915. 

£ £ 
Smithfield and Argentine Meat Co. .. 25,782 oh 142,055 
Waring and Gillow ts as 35,217 is 100,885 
Projectile Co. ee ne ee én 30,739 a< 194,136 
Lanarkshire Steel iad i 28,144 as 45,985 
Frederick Leyland Steamship . . .. 887,188 1,196,683 
Sutherland Steamship .. ae - 94,600 no 295,200 


Waring and Gillow’s sudden prosperity is not due to any 
better business in the ordinary furniture trade, but to 
war contracts. The Projectile Company figures are astonish- 
ing even for an armament company; after applying 
£47,500 in satisfying the balance of the prior claims of 
the Debentures, the Ordinary Shares receive their first 
dividend—one of 50 per cent. No sane man would accuse 
leaders of these great industrial concerns of doing anything 
to bring about an outbreak of war; many of them have, 
indeed, paid a heavy price for their prosperity in the shape 
of the loss of sons or near relatives; but when all is said 
and done, the fact that a war should put many half-bankrupt 
concerns on their legs, and make fairly prosperous companies 
three or four times more prosperous than before the war, 
is an influence in an undesirable direction. 
* + * 


The United States Senate has passed a Bill to construct 
a Government armour manufacturing plant at a cost of 
$11,000,000. The Bethlehem Steel Company is seriously 
perturbed, and has issued a leaflet stating that it has 
manufactured armour for the United States Government 
for twenty-nine years, that it has a duty to its stockholders 
‘**to seek to conserve, if possible, the investment of over 
$7,000,000 in its armour plant—an investment made at 
the behest of the Government, and which would be rendered 
valueless if a Government plant should be built.” It is 





accordingly issuing a series of statements to Congress, before 
which the Bill is now pending. One of these statements 
has reached me, and is reproduced herewith :— 


THREE MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE BETHLEHEM STEEL 
COMPANY. 
To THE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS : April 7, 1916. 
The agitation for Government armour plants in the United States 
appears to be grounded upon three popular misconceptions : 
First—That the American Government has been charged excessive 
prices for armour. 
The fact is that for twenty years the United States has obtained 
a higher grade of armour and paid less for it than any other great naval 


power. 
Data compiled for the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs showed 


that the following prices were being paid for armour before the present 
war in Europe: England, $503 per ton; France, $460; Germany, 
$490; Japan, $490; the United States, $425. 

Wages paid in the United States are very much higher and costs 
here would naturally be greater. The fact is that the price charged 
is much lower. 

Second—That American manufacturers have sold armour abroad 
at a lower price than they have charged the United States. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company has since 1887 supplied to the United 
States 95,072 tons of armour at an average price of $432.62 per ton. 

During the same period its aggregate sales to foreign countries 
amounted to 5,331 tons—about six per cent. of the total—and out of 
that amount 3,967 tons were sold at a higher price than was charged 
in the United States. 

Three small sample lots—amounting in all to 1,364 tons—were 
supplied to Russia and Japan at prices lower than those then pre- 
vailing in the United States. Russia took all but twenty-five tons, 
and a few months later we were able to sell to Russia a new lot at a 
higher price than that prevailing in the United States. 

Third—That a threat has been made to increase the price of armour 
plate $200 a ton if a Government plant was authorised. 

The fact is that no such threat has been made by this Company or 
on its behalf. 

Our Company has made no threat of any kind. 

The necessary armour manufacturing capacity for the needs of the 
United States Government already exists. 

Our facilities are at the disposal of the Government upon its own 
terms. 

Would it not be a waste, when no economy can be realised, to spend 
Government money to duplicate facilities already adequate ? 


Cuas. M. Scnwas, Chairman. 

. Evcene G. Grace, President. BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY. 
oo ak 

The war will result in several countries having State- 
owned mercantile fleets. The same trend is noticeable in the 
case of some of our largest industrial concerns, which, finding 
themselves suddenly bereft of most of their mercantile 
transport facilities, are acquiring their own vessels. For 
some weeks past it was rumoured in Manchester that the 
fleet of a local company, the Watson Steamship Company, 
Ltd., had been sold to another well-known shipping firm, 
but it has now transpired that the purchaser is not a shipping 
firm, but Lever Brothers, Ltd. By this purchase the famous 
firm of soapmakers acquired six vessels, three of which 
were built as recently as last year. The average tonnage 
is not high, being under 2,000 tons, but the vessels are 
well built, and specially adapted ‘for the fruit trade. It 
is believed that they are to be engaged in the West African 
trade in connection with Messrs. Lever’s large properties 
on the Congo, and that a es service will be maintained 
between the Mersey and all the shipping ports of West 
Africa, which are in close proximity to Messrs. Lever Bros.’ 
large works and establishments. The amount paid for 
the ships is stated to be in the neighbourhood of £324,000. 
As illustrative of what is going on in the shipping world, 
the Liverpool Journal a Commerce reports the remarkable 
case of the fifty-year-old iron barque “ Antiope ” in New 
Zealand. Nine months ago it was dismantled and dismasted 
and served as a coal hulk. Recently, however, it was reno- 
vated and fitted up again for cargo carrying, and is now 
carrying timber to Australia. Her career reads like a ro- 
mance. She was built at Glasgow in 1866 and traded for 
years between Australia and London and Liverpool. Then 
she went into the South American trade. During the Russo- 
Japanese War she was captured by the Japanese and sold 
as a prize to American buyers, who used her for the 
Australian Pacific trade. Has any novelist, I wonder, ever 
dealt with the history of a vessel, as distinct from her crew, 
from beginning to end? If not, the “ Antiope”’ should 
furnish good material for such a book. Emit Davies. 
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THE POLITICAL RELATIONS 
OF CHRIST’S MINISTRY. 


With a new study of the Temptation, and an 
Appendix on “The Powers of the Sanhedrin.” 
By STEPHEN LIBERTY. 


An historical essay (based on critical study) in vindication of 

the Church Socialists’ faith that the Founder of Christianity 

was not aloof from the political questions of His time. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


London : HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 











‘ie ust Published. 


TRADE UNIONISM 
IN GERMANY 


By W. Stephen Sanders, with | 
| a Preface by Sidney Webb | 


Published by THE FABIAN RESEARCH DE- | 
PARTMENT, and to be obtained from The Fabian | 
Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 


PrickE SEVENPENCE. 














‘12th Edition. | 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS | 


(Fabian Tract No. 5) JS NOW ON SALE. 


| This tract, of which over 135.000 have been sold since the first issue, shows 
in full, up-to-date detail the Sain of the National Income and 
its results 


| Price (in coloured wrapper) - = TWOPENCE. 


— 








THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 








TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Mee Lectures, Sermons 


a pooviied. eetings, reported.— 
OPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


§°UTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY ‘(weer 
Moorgate Street Station, E.C. 
SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 
To-morrow Morning 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., 
will oe Address on :— 
CALIBAN.’ 
.The Tempest,” and Readings precede the Address. 
Service, 11 a m. 


Music from “ 











~ INDEX ‘TO VOLUME VI. 

In consequence of the necessity for economy in 
the use of paper, the Index to Volume VI. will | 
not be issued as a Supplement, but copies may | 
be obtained from the Publisher, free of charge, | 
on application. Binding Cases for Volume VI., | 
price 2s. 6d. net ; and bound volumes, price 18s. | 
net, will be ready in the course of a few days. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
ae aed by am to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
inclu upplements and postage, is 2€/- | 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 ‘foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
_ All communications respecting Subscriptions — 
| should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 





| Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
White Label. Mild and Medium 


6: 7: 
ed Per 


For Wounded Britis6 Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Hlome and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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from the Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 


HE frequent publication of Special Sup- | 
T plements dealing with particular subjects | 

of interest and importance is a feature of 
THE NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. | 





Parts I. and Il. (1/- each.) 
ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 


* Out of print, 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, are double 
price (1/- each). The issues of February 14, 1914, and 
November 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Supplements only—“ Co-operative Production” and 
“ Common Sense About the War”—are available at 2/6 each 
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“WOUNDED ALLIES’ DAYS” 
AT THE CALEDONIAN MARKET. 


Honorary Director: LADY PAGET. 
Honorary Organiser: Mr. H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 








THE CALEDONIAN MARKET. 


Every Londoner knows the Caledonian Market (Islington) on Fridays. On other days 
it is devoted to cattle. On Fridays it becomes one of the greatest bargain-markets of the 
world. The West End meets the East End in a genial but terrific hunt for bargains, and all 
imaginable things, from motor-cars to tin-kettles, are sold and bought. 

The City of London has most generously given the use of the Caledonian Market to the 
WOUNDED ALLIES’ RELIEF COMMITTEE for Tuesday and Wednesday, June 6th 
and 7th, which dates will be known as “WOUNDED ALLIES’ DAYS.” On these days 
the W.A.R.C. will hold the most titanic War-Fair of bargains ever conceived by the mind of 
woman or man. In the intervals of bargain-hunting, hunters will be able to distract themselves 
in an amusement tent organised by the stars of the theatrical profession, and to sustain them- 
selves in refreshment tents organised by the stars of the catering world. All London will 
come. The entire profits will go to the W.A.R.C. 


THE W.A.R.C. 


The Wounded Allies’ Relief Committee is cosmopolitan. It includes ambassadors, 
legislators, soldiers, bankers, bishops, doctors, duchesses, and journalists. Its chairman is 
Lord Swaythling. It helps the wounded ofall Britain's allies. For example, it maintains an 
important medical mission for Serbians in Corfu. It is assisting Portugal in Africa. It keeps 
a home anda sanatorium for Belgians, and its caravans serve the Belgian army in the field. 
It despatches ambulances to Russia and motor operating theatres to Italy. Throughout the 
war it has maintained two hospitals in France. Recently, at the special request of the French 
Government, made in view of the great Allied Offensive, it inaugurated at Lyons a 300-bed 
hospital, soon to be enlarged. 


HOW TO HELP 


Thus giving help, the Wounded Allies’ Relief Committee needs help. You are implored to 
help it, by sending anything and everything you do not want, or can do without, to the great 
War-Fair. Ransack your attics and your cupboards. Nothing is too trifling, too worn-out, 
or too valuable for the War-Fair. The Caledonian Market has room for 1,500 stalls, and there 
will be a place for everything (except stolen goods). 

To-morrow, when you are looking for something to send, do not say : “ That is not worth 
sending.” It is. And do not say: “ That is too valuable to send.” It is not. Valuables 
will be competently handled by experts. The W.A.R.C. would just as soon receive a diamond 
ring as an old overcoat. You are requested to send your gifts, packed, to :— 


Messrs. Selfridge & Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, London. 


Very bulky consignments (for example, billiard tables or sideboards) should be sent to the 
Caledonian Market, Islington, where Mr. J. R. Hayhurst, M.R.C.V.S., the Superintendent, 
has kindly arranged for warehouse accommodation. 


SPECIAL NOTE. 


Please Note :—All parcels and letters should be marked ‘“‘ Caledonian.” 

Please note further :—All goods should be delivered carriage paid. Donors of bulky and 
valuable goods who cannot undertake transport are asked to communicate in the first place 
direct with the Caledonian Secretary, Wounded Allies’ Relief Committee, Sardinia House, 


Kingsway, London (Telephone 2608, 2609 Holborn). 
ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Publicity Manager. 


WOUNDED ALLIES’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, SARDINIA HOUSE, KINGSWAY. 
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